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CRISIS AT THE CROSSROADS: THE FIRST DAY AT GETTYSBURG 


By Warren W. Hassler, Jr., University, AL, 1970, 214 pp., situation maps, dust jacket, 1985 reprint. 
The second most requested book on Gettysburg. This detailed and comprehensive analysis of the first day’s fight at Gettysburg is the 
best ever written. Meticulous in research, and written with a polished style, Professor Hassler is very convincing in his premise that the 
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THE BATTLE OF THE WILDERNESS 
By Morris Schaff, Boston, MA, 1910, 345 pp., colored maps, 1985 reprint. 


Schaff has a special writing quality that enables one to follow this great battle step by step. Full of human drama and human emotion, 
this fine classic brings the Wilderness Campaign to life. Schaff at one time or another served with Hooker, Burnside, Meade, and 
Grant. And counted among his friends from his West Point days, Custer, Cushing, Woodruff, Bowen and many others. The only book 
written on the Wilderness Campaign by a civil war participant. Douglas Southall Freeman called this book: “The fullest account of 
operations of May 4-7, 1864.” 


PRE PUBLICATION: $24.00 AFTER PUBLICATION: $30.00 


THE SUNSET OF THE CONFEDERACY 
By Morris Schaff, Boston, MA, 1912, 302 pp., plates, maps, 1985 reprint. 


This fine campaign history is written with the threads of compassion woven throughout its pages. Schaff has brought this complicated 
series of encounters to us in a most uncomplicated fashion. Aided by maps, the author has written the best history of the entire 
Appomattox Campaign, including actions at Namozine Church, Amelia Springs, Saylor’s Creek, High Bridge, Farmville, and 
Appomattox Station. Highly recommended for its excellent grasp of facts and its fairness. Above all, this is the first book that should be 
read by any serious student of the final campaign. 


PRE PUBLICATION: $24.00 AFTER PUBLICATION: $30.00 


RED RIVER CAMPAIGN: POLITICS AND COTTON IN THE CIVIL WAR 


By Ludwell H. Johnson, Baltimore, MD, 1958, 317 pp., ills, maps, dust jacket, 1985 reprint. 
This little known, but important campaign, pitted Banks, Sherman and Steele against Kirby Smith, Holmes, Magruder, and Richard 
Taylor. Johnson’s excellent study is well conceived and provides a sound base for any further investigation into the conflict in 
Louisiana, Arkansas, and Texas in 1864. James I. “Bud” Robertson in his CIVIL WAR BOOKS: A CRITICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY, has 
stated that: “... wide and thorough research, good organization, and suspenseful writing make this study of Banks’ 
peripheral campaign of 1864 the best available.” The campaign ended with the defeat of Banks at Sabine Crossroads. Ask anyone 
who has read this fine book of their opinion. 


PRE PUBLICATION: $20.00 AFTER PUBLICATION: $25.00 


PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF A MARYLAND SOLDIER, 1861-1865 
By George Wilson Booth, Co. D, 1st Maryland Infantry, C.S.A, Baltimore, MD, 1898, 177 pp., 1985 reprint 


These famous recollections are among the best ever written by a Confederate soldier. Booth participated in the Baltimore 
riot on April 19, 1861, and received his baptism of fire at First Manassas. He marched with ‘Old Jack’ in the famous Valley Campaign 
and fought in the Peninsula, at Second Manassas and at Gettysburg. The strength of this book is in the personal observations of such 
men as Stonewall Jackson, George ‘Maryland’ Steuart, Bradley T. Johnson, and A. P. Hill. After Booth marched to the gates of 
Washington with Jubal Early in 1864, he was taken prisoner. In CIVIL WAR BOOKS: A CRITICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY, James I. “Bud” 
Robertson, Jr., has said: “Written by a young soldier who participated in many battles before his capture, this work contains so much 
on affairs both on and behind the lines that it is deserving of republication.” So here it is! 


PRE PUBLICATION: $18.00 AFTER PUBLICATION: $22.50 
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MAIL CALL 


MISIDENTIFIED 
Dear Editor, 

I just received my issue of CWTI, 
September. I was quite impressed 
with the front cover. It appears to 
me to be a Ist lieutenant in the med- 
ical corps. However, on page 5, 
you've described him as being a 
major in the infantry. Who’s right? 

Wonderful article on Edmund 
Ruffin! There was a man who stood 
to be counted for what he believed. 

As usual, your entire magazine is 
informative, well organized and 
presented. Keep up the good work. 

Before I close, I must say thank 
you for your article and photo- 
graphs of the president’s [Davis] 
house. Sometimes times, fortunes, 
and circumstances fail to present 
many of us the opportunity to visit 
these places that are so dear to us. 
Through your magazine we can 
visit in at least this fashion. 

John H. Currier 
Rockmart, Georgia 


To all our interested friends who 
brought this blunder to our attention: 
yes, we know we are wrong about our 
model’s rank—we knew it the moment 
the ink was dry on the September issue. 
We apologize for any confusion, and for 
those who asked, offer the information 
on how a Confederate soldier's rank can 
be determined from photographs. 

On an upright collar generals, 
lieutenant generals, major generals, 
and brigadier generals wore three 
gold stars within a wreath, the cen- 
ter star being larger than the others. 

Colonels wore three gold stars on 
their collars, all of the same size; 
lieutenant colonels wore two stars 
on their collars; majors wore one 
star. 

Captains wore three gold bars on 
their collars; 1st lieutenants wore 
two gold bars on theirs; 2d lieuten- 
ants were designated by one gold 
bar on the collar. 

Though various ratings and duties 
were indicated by cloth, silk, or 
worsted devices on a sergeant’s 
chevrons, all sergeants wore three 
chevrons on their sleeves and corpo- 
rals wore two. Privates wore one 
chevron. 

A general’s frock coat featured 
two rows of eight buttons, grouped 
in pairs. All other junior-officer 


grades wore two rows of seven but- 
tons on their coats, the buttons all 
evenly spaced. Cavalrymen and ar- 
tillerymen used the same rank de- 
vices and designations, but wore 
them on waist-length jackets. 

We were, by the way, wrong about 
more than our model’s rank. His name 
was not David Seay, but 1st Lieuten- 
ant John Jerrell. Our apologies to him 
and all his friends. JES 


TIME-LAPSE LORE 
Dear Editor, 

There is one missing piece to 
Neill Macaulay’s fascinating story in 
the April 1985 “Time Lapse” that 
your readers might find of interest. 
This tid-bit came to light while 
James O. Hall, David W. Gaddy 
and myself were working on the 
manuscript of “Come Retribution.” 

The Emack family of Beltsville, 
Maryland was strongly pro-south- 
ern and is widely known among 
local students of the Civil War be- 
cause the second son of the family, 
George Malcom Emack, was ar- 
rested by Union troops in 1861, but 
managed to stab his guard and es- 
cape. He was later an officer of the 
guard force at Libby Prison and later 
commanded Company B of the 1st 
Maryland Cavalry. This focus on 
George has diverted attention from 
his older brother, James William 
Emack. 

James was employed in Rich- 
mond in the early years of the war 
in some undefined capacity. Judg- 
ing from family letters and the gen- 
eral air of mystery surrounding his 
activities, he may have worked for 
Brigadier General John H. Winder, 
the provost marshal, as a detective 
or in some other secret activity. In 
spite of the importance of his work, 
however, he wanted to share in the 
responsibilities of combat for the 
cause he supported. To this end he 
left his “lucrative” position in Rich- 
mond in March 1863 and was com- 
missioned as a 2d lieutenant in 
Company F of the 7th North Caro- 
lina Infantry—the company com- 
manded by his cousin Captain 
McLeod Turner. 

On the evening of May 2, 1863, as 
Lieutenant General Thomas J. 
“Stonewall” Jackson’s troops swept 


up the plank road toward Chancel- 
lorsville, Lieutenant James William 
Emack and four men were sent for- 
ward to scout the enemy in the fast- 
falling darkness. What they found 
was the 128th Pennsylvania Infan- 
try under the command of a Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Smith. Lieutenant 


Civil War General Shirts are available with: 
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Emack convinced them that they 
were surrounded and accepted 
their surrender. He then had them 
stack arms and marched them back 
toward Confederate lines. These 
were the “column of Northern sol- 
diers” who “stumbled up” to the 
Confederate lines and provoked the 
outburst of firing that resulted in 
the wounding of General Jackson. 
The officer who wrote the report 
printed in the Official Records, upon 
which the Time-Lapse story ap- 
pears to have been based, did not 
have all of the facts and wrote a gar- 
bled version. Brigadier General 
James H. Lane and others, however, 
commented on Emack’s exploit and 
bravery. Unfortunately, Emack was 
killed the next day, and the episode 
was forgotten. 

The Confederate official reports 
were not the only ones to garble the 
story. The Union after-action report 
mentioned that Smith and “most” 
of Company K of the 128th had 
been captured, but did not mention 
any other losses. The casualty re- 
ports for the Union army show, 
however, that the 128th Pennsyl- 
vania had 250 men missing after the 
Battle of Chancellorsville. Given 
the size of regiments at that stage of 
the war, 250 men probably repre- 
sented a substantial portion of the 
regiment's strength. 

William A. Tidwell 
Brigadier General, 
AUS-Retired 
Fairfax, Virginia 


MORE MARCHING MUSIC 
Dear Editor, 

Your April 1985 issue has just 
reached me, and I was intrigued to 
find in MAIL CALL a letter from 
Dwaine E. Dunning of Huron, 
South Dakota, in which he passed 
on the words of a song called “Ach, 
Mein Fraulein.’ The book Sound 
Off, which is a collection of soldier 
songs from the American Revolu- 
tion to World War II published by 
Farrar and Rinehart and written by 
Edward Arthur Dolph, with music 
arranged by Philip Egner, contains a 
version of this song attributed to 
H.C. Work with verses much as Mr. 
Dunning has indicated. 

There is, however, a difference in 

Continued on page 46 
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LSU... Press 


Announcing the Publication of the 
Third and Final Volume of 


Stephen Z. Starr’s 
THE UNION CAVALRY IN THE CIVIL WAR 


VOLUME III 
The War in the West, 1861-1865 


With this volume Stephen Z. Starr brings to a triumphant conclusion 
his highly acclaimed, prize-winning trilogy on the history of the Union 
cavalry. Starr fulfills the promise of the earlier volumes with a compre- 
hensive treatment, in his typical spirited style, of the Union cavalry in 
the West. He provides accounts of the cavalry’s role in the Vicksburg 
Campaign, the conquest of central Tennessee, the March to the Sea, and 
the campaign of the Carolinas. Illustrated. 
$32.50 


Also Available 


VOLUME I 
From Fort Sumter 
to Gettysburg 
1861-1863 
Winner of the Fletcher Pratt Award 
and the Jefferson Davis Award 


“The writing style is as spirited as 

the cavalry clash at Brandy Station, 

and the author’s well-formed 

judgments ring forth as clearly as 

a bugler sounding ‘Charge!’ ” 

— Journal of Southern History 
$32.50 


VOLUME II 
The War in the East: 
From Gettysburg 
to Appomattox 
1863-1865 


“‘Well-constructed, superbly or- 
chestrated, generously footnoted, 
and supremely readable. The story 
gallops even when the columns of 
blue horse stumble painfully 
through mud, rain, ice, snow, 
and dark of night.’’—Journal of 
American History 
$32.50 
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Announcing 


(1986 Confederate Calendar) 


Beautifully printed and illustrated 
monthly with previously unpublished 
photographs of Confederate soldiers. 
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informative Civil War history. 
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P.O. Box 2084 - Dept. A 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


BEDFORD FORREST AND HIS 
CRITTER COMPANY. By Andrew 
Lytle. Seminole, Florida: Green Key 
Press, 1984. Illus., notes, 402 pp. 
$15.95. 


“The Confederates generally, and 
Davis particularly, began to understand 
what their enemy had known for two 
years, that Forrest was one of the most 
powerful and most successful military 
commanders in the entire Confederacy, 
and that he always won his campaigns 
at a ludicrously small price.” 

The development of this thesis 
represents the core value of Lytle’s 
biography of Nathan Bedford For- 
rest. It applies to this reissue as it 
did when the book first appeared in 
1931. Time has not diminished For- 
rest’s stature as an extraordinary 
leader with a remarkable grasp of 
strategy and tactics. In Civil War lit- 
erature, Lytle’s book will always de- 
serve a place of honorable mention. 

Lytle dealt with Forrest as a 
larger-than-life hero, a big man 
who did great things and rightfully 
deserved adoration and superla- 
tives. More important than this, 
however, is the vivid picture he 
painted of a man and his times. De- 
spite the embellishment, Lytle wove 
a rich tapestry of attitudes, circum- 
stances, expressions, and folklore 
that have virtually disappeared but 
for a few isolated pockets of the 
South. This book was part of the 
original literature that established 
Forrest as a Southern military leg- 
end. Now an equally worthwhile 
contribution is to provide a snap- 
shot of a vanished part of Ameri- 
cana to interested individuals of a 
new generation. 

Lytle’s brief treatment of Forrest 
following the war offers some unu- 
sual insights and interpretations. 
Forrest’s personal charisma ex- 
tended beyond the uniform and the 
battlefield, temporarily affording 
him financial and political opportu- 
nities. But none of these matured 
and prospered to any large extent 
except one of dubious distinction. 
Forrest’s association with the Ku 
Klux Klan gained him fleeting post- 
war power and leadership but was 
hardly a worthy sequel to his mag- 
nificent military career. The au- 
thor’s noble attempt to explain the 


organization and its motives is not 
acceptable. 

In final perspective, Lytle’s intro- 
duction, commenting on a book he 
wrote over a half-century ago, offers 
an almost other-worldly detach- 
ment. It is difficult to revisit one’s 
literary past, particularly on the 
subject of heroes, but Lytle does so 
in a cosmic sort of way. He deserves 
credit for accepting that challenge. 
Time flies, interpretations change, 
and wisdom is seen in a new light, 
but that need not deprecate against 
an historian’s effort to record events 
as he or she perceives them. 

David K. Snider 
Vandenberg Air Force Base 
California 


JACKSONVILLE’S ORDEAL BY 
FIRE: A CIVIL WAR HISTORY. By 
Richard A. Martin and Daniel L. Scha- 
fer. Jacksonville, Florida: Florida Pub- 
lishing Co., 1984. Illus., notes, biblio. 
304 pp. $15.00. 

Occupied four times in two years; 
burned twice; reduced from a thriv- 
ing, beautiful port city to a dilapa- 
dated ghost town; alternately a 
haven for Florida unionists and 
Confederate guerrillas, Jackson- 
ville’s ordeal was, to some extent, 
the ordeal of the Southern nation. 
Therefore, in examining Jackson- 
ville the authors examine nearly all 
of the social, political, economic, 
and military effects of the Civil War 
on the South. Obviously the focus 
of this study is on the city of Jack- 
sonville, however, since the city’s 
changing fortunes were dependent 
on the changing military situation 
around it, the writers ensure that 
the reader is given a thorough 
knowledge of military operations in 
east Florida. This aspect of the book 
is of particular value since the war 
in Florida, a state of great impor- 
tance to the Confederacy after the 
loss of the Trans-Mississippi, is 
often neglected by historians. 

The book is handsomely illus- 
trated with period photographs and 
engravings as well as a series of ten 
specially commissioned drawings 
and paintings by Jacksonville artist 
Cleve Miller. The highly readable 
synthesis of Martin’s and Schafer’s 
individual contributions is the work 
of James Robertson Ward. Only two 


flaws appear in the book: the occa- 
sional use of the same quotations 
two or three times (sometimes 
within the span of two pages), and 
the lack of maps. 


James L. Conrad 
Panama City, Florida 


THE SECOND WISCONSIN INFAN- 
TRY. By George H. Otis (edited and 
with introduction by Alan D. Graf). 
Morningside Bookshop Press, Dayton, 
Ohio. 1984. 364 pp. Hard cover $25. 


Despite its legendary reputation 
as the premier shock unit of the 
Army of the Potomac, the “Iron Bri- 
gade of the West” (of which the 2d 
Wisconsin was the “senior” regi- 
ment) has not enjoyed a fulsome 
historical press. This book does 
nothing to redress the oversight. 

Only about a third of it is in any 
sense a history of the regiment. The 
rest consists of a number of wartime 
letters and a series of papers read 
years after the war at meetings of 
the Wisconsin Commandery of the 
Loyal Legion, a postwar association 
of Union army and navy officers. 

George Otis, who commanded 
the remnant of the 2d when it was 
demobilized after its three-year 
hitch in 1864, wrote his “history” as 
a series of weekly articles for a Mil- 


waukee newspaper in 1880. It is a 
sketchy, straightforward diary and 
operations journal—right down to 
the number of miles marched each 
day—but otherwise it is singularly 
uninspiring. Otis was a newspaper 
editor/publisher but not much of a 
writer. His style has no color or 
flair; even his short battle accounts 
are stiff and do not rise above the 
mediocre. 

Especially disappointing is his 
complete indifference to the men of 
the regiment. While he includes 
quite full information on officers, 
he rarely mentions the men. What 
sort of people they were, why and 
how they became the splendid 
combat soldiers they did are com- 
pletely ignored. 

The same criticism applies to the 
postwar programs delivered at 
monthly Loyal Legion gatherings 
from 1890 to as late as 1910. A 
couple are not bad, but most, tak- 
ing the “big picture” approach, give 
little detail about the outfit itself. 
Probably the readers figured that 
their listeners had been there, had 
no need for such details, and all 
they had to do was jog memories. 

One interesting item is Elisha 
Reed’s account of his experience as a 
Confederate prisoner from the time 


he was wounded at First Bull Run 
until exchanged over a year later. 
Part of that time he was under the 
control of the infamous CSA Major 
Henry Wirz (then only a sergeant), 
executed after the war for his treat- 
ment of Union prisoners at Ander- 
sonville, Georgia. Reed hated the 
“Dutch sergeant” for his severity to 
anyone who got out of line, but de- 
veloped a grudging respect for his 
insistence that his prisoners be ade- 
quately fed and housed. 

Also of some interest are the let- 
ters of Charles Dow to friends back 
home, not for their content as much 
as for the way they changed from 
youthful enthusiasm to war-weary 
cynicism. 

An appendix that might have 
yielded excellent roots for a proper 
history is a roster of the original 
1861 regiment. This lists each man, 
his age, home town, pre-war occu- 
pation and what happened to him 
in service. 

The book is essentially a collec- 
tion of material long available but 
never published. It really was not 
worth publishing a century ago and 
still is not. In short, the book is a 
distinct disappointment. 

Jack Rudolph 
DePere, Wisconsin 
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Riding through New Mexico, a 
horseman would be pleased to 
come across Alejandro Valle’s place. 
His land sat beside the Old Santa Fe 
Trail. And a Westerner remem- 
bered: “On it was a big adobe 
house about a hundred feet long 
with two wings of fifty or more feet, 
with a high adobe wall and stables 
in the rear. In the middle of the 
buildings was a patio in which were 
several trees; this had a porch on 
the three sides after the Mexican 
manner. Along the front of the 
house was a wide porch on the 
road.” 

Valle ranched on his land and 
used his big adobe house “as a 
place of entertainment and rest for 
travelers” in the 1850s and 60s. But 
not without some trouble. The inn- 
keeper sold his property in 1865, 
and in 1870-71 filed a claim against 
the U.S. Government for some 
damage that had been done to his 
roadside rest in 1862. In March of 
that year Union and Confederate 
troops had clashed there. Valle re- 
membered it as a mess that cost 
him a horse, an ox, grain, molasses, 
whiskey, and other goods. Briefly in 
the hands of both the Rebels and 
the Federals, his buildings, equip- 
ment, and family possessions were 
wrecked by soldiers. 

Valle remembered it as a mess. 
Historians today remember it as the 
Battle of Glorieta Pass, or Pigeon’s 
Ranch . . . the largest Civil War bat- 
tle fought in the American West. 

Not much is left of the old Valle 
place; a three-room adobe structure 
and some foundation and wall sec- 
tions. But, sitting seventeen miles 
southeast of Santa Fe, this site has 
held up comparatively well through 
war and hard luck in hard country. 
Now, however, man, his machines, 
and his want to expand may accom- 
plish what gunfire and more than a 
century of hot New Mexican sun 
and wind could not. 

Continued on page 49 
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AUTHORS’ CORPS 


For some, patriotism knew no 
limits. When the Union govern- 
ment admitted its armies were short 
of men in 1863, a group of disabled 
Federal veterans volunteered to 
serve again. Having already given 
much to their country, with a zeal 
that inspired others, these men cre- 
ated a unique organization within 
the Union army and an interesting 
footnote in the history of the Ameri- 
can Civil War: the Invalid Corps. 

Some willing veterans objected to 
the designation “invalid.” One was 
Private Joseph Witcher of the 101st 
Illinois, great grandfather of Gary 
Todd, the author of this issue’s 
highlighted feature “The Invalid 
Corps.” Though Witcher declined 
service in the corps, his designation 
as “unfit for active field service” 
aroused Todd's curiosity. The result 
is a sensitive, insightful article on 
the corps by Todd, one describing 
the unit’s prison guard, hospital, 
and military police duties, and its 
members’ pluck in combat. 

For Todd, writing this Civil War 
story was a departure. Though he is 
busy writing a doctoral dissertation 
on American perceptions of China 
from 1840 to 1860, he is chiefly en- 
gaged in raising three sons while 
teaching history at the University of 
Illinois. To compile this article, he 
referred to great grandfather Witch- 
er's papers, papers in the Penn- 
sylvania State Archives, and the 
Official Records of the Union and Con- 
federate Armies. 

Another unusual group serving 
with the warring armies were the 
chaplains. And one man who could 
have been called distinct even 
among this different group of “sol- 
diers” was the Reverend Robert 
Franklin Bunting. A native North- 
erner, he graduated from the semi- 
nary, migrated to Texas, and spent 
the antebellum years as a circuit- 
riding preacher on the Lone Star 
State’s vast frontier. With the advent 
of the Civil War, he risked ostracism 
by his Northern wife and family, 
and joined one of the state’s most 
colorful cavalry outfits, Terry’s Texas 
Rangers. 

Austin, Texas, resident and vet- 
eran free-lancer Paula Mitchell 
Marks wrote the story of “The 


Ranger Reverend” for this issue. She 
is a researcher for the Texas Histori- 
cal Association, and is currently 
working on a biography of Texas pio- 
neer and Alamo defender Sam Mav- 
erick. To write the story of the Rever- 
end Bunting Marks consulted the 
holdings of the University of Texas 
and Terry’s Rangers (1962), by C. Jef- 
fries. 

Rounding out this issue are the 
stories “Anarchy In Missouri,” by 
Harry Soltysiak, “Bested At Berry- 
ville” by Douglas Gibboney, and 
Private Benjamin Clarkson’s recol- 
lections of the Battle of Antietam 
“Vivid In Memory,” edited by John 
M. Priest. 

Soltysiak’s tale of war in Missouri 
revolves around the Paw Paw Mili- 
tia, men of dubious loyalties who 
left unionist ranks to follow Confed- 
erate Major General Sterling Price 
during his raid of the state in 1864. 
Long interested in this unit’s his- 
tory, to write the story of the Paw 
Paw’s service Soltysiak, of Climax 
Springs, Missouri, consulted, 
among many other sources’ Kansas 
State Historical Society holdings, 
Missouri State Assembly records, 
county histories, and Stephen Z. 
Starr’s Jennison’s Jayhawkers (1973). 

Clarkson’s Antietam memoir was 
originally published in condensed 
form for a Maryland newspaper 
after the turn of the century and is 
now in the holdings of the Board of 
Education, Washington County, 
Hagerstown, Maryland. A brief de- 
scription of the role Clarkson’s regi- 
ment actually played in the Battle of 
Antietam can be found in William 
Frassinito’s Antietam: The Photo- 
graphic Legacy of America’s Bloodiest 
Day (1978). John Priest, who submit- 
ted the account, teaches at South 
Hagerstown High School. 

Douglas Gibboney, author of 
“Bested At Berryville,” crafted his 
short account of Confederate parti- 
san John Mosby’s assault on a Fed- 
eral supply train and a mystery of 
missing gold after reading Memoirs 
of Colonel John S. Mosby (1917), Rem- 
iniscenes of a Mosby Guerrilla (1906), 
and V.C. Jones’ Ranger Mosby (1944). 
Gibboney is vice president of a Har- 
risburg, Pennsylvania, public rela- 
tions firm. [m] 
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WILL THE WOUNDED SERVE? 


eran Reserve Corps quartered at White 

House Landing on the Pamunkey River, Vir- 
ginia. There it conveyed wounded to hospital 
boats and guarded quartermaster’s stores, com- 
missary stores, ambulances, ordnance, and the 
men employed on the railroad. The regiment 
also guarded Rebel prisoners and escorted them 
to prisons in the North. 

This would hardly be worthy of note except 
for the fact that the 18th consisted of six com- 
panies of invalids. On June 12 a medical board 
had examined the regiment, reported that four- 
fifths of the troops were entirely unfit for field or 
fatigue duty, and recommended that the regi- 
ment be sent to a post were duties would be 
light and conditions would facilitate convales- 
cence. But on June 20 Major General Wade 
Hampton’s Confederate cavalrymen struck at 
White House. “Several of the men had been dis- 
charged and were on transports about to sail for 
the North,” wrote Acting Assistant Adjutant 
General J.W. DeForest in an official report after 
the war. “They returned to camp, borrowed 
arms and accouterments, and begged to go into 
line of battle with their old comrades. Twice dur- 
ing the engagement an aide rode up to Colonel 
Johnson with the question, ‘Will your invalids 
stand?’ ‘Tell the general’ was the answer, ‘that 
my men are cripples, and they can’t run” 

The successful defense of White House 
Landing by invalids of the Veteran Reserve 
Corps was by no means typical of the activities 
performed by this unique branch of the United 
States Army. Indeed, as the corps was con- 
ceived, only those members who were most fit 
were to be issued rifles and given duty that 
might occasionally bring them near the fighting 
front. Men in the condition of those who de- 
fended White House Landing were to work only 
as clerks, cooks, or hospital attendants. But mili- 
tary necessity in 1864 demanded an effort far 
beyond the call of duty, just as military necessity 
in 1863 had called for the creation of a corps of 
invalids that later became known as the Veteran 
Reserve Corps. 

Actually, two separate deficiencies led to the 
creation of the Invalid Corps: the need for hospi- 
tal assistance and for a military police force. In 
the early days of the war disabled men fre- 
quently remained at hospitals or convalescent 
camps to perform light duty. On April 7, 1862, 
the chief medical officer in each city was autho- 
rized, in lieu of granting a discharge, to employ 
as a cook, nurse, or hospital attendant any 
10 


È June 1864, the 18th Regiment of the Vet- 


Courtesy of William C. McKenna 


Above: Some Union men, like this New Jersey veteran, 
could give no more for their country. Opposite, below: 
Others, like this unidentified Invalid Corps officer, soldiered 
on as long as authorities permitted. Opposite, above: The 
entrance to Camp Morton, Indiana, where some members of 
the Invalid Corps, later the Veteran Reserve Corps, guarded 
Confederate prisoners. Corps members also often performed 
hospital and provost duties. 


wounded or feeble man who was capable and 
willing to perform such duty. But those officers 
established no formal organization. Some in- 
valids performed useful service, but many who 
were capable of returning to their units became 
mere hangers-on at the hospitals. As the war 
progressed, however, it became increasingly vi- 
tal to utilize all soldiers to their greatest capabil- 
ity. 

On March 20, 1863, the adjutant general's 
office directed that all men in hospitals who 
were unfit for field duty but capable of perform- 
ing limited service be organized into detach- 
ments for hospital, provost, guard duty, or for 
service as clerks, hospital attendants, nurses, 
cooks, or for other “extra duty.” This was the 
first time in the Civil War that disabled soldiers 
were organized under military authority. The in- 
valid detachments, however, were not perma- 
nent. The men remained on the rolls of their 
original companies and returned to them upon 
becoming fit for field duty. Nevertheless, medi- 
cal officers continued to discharge thousands of 
soldiers who were unfit for marching and com- 
bat but were still able to perform other duties. 


— USAMHI: 
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By early 1863 a critical shortage of 
manpower plagued North and 
South alike. The South had enacted 
a conscript law in April 1862, while 
the North still relied on the states 
for volunteer enlistments. After 
much debate the U.S. Congress fi- 
nally passed a bill on March 3, 1863, 
for enrolling and calling out na- 
tional forces. The objectives of this 
law were threefold. First, it sought 
an increase in the national forces by 
a direct appeal for volunteers to 
serve in the Federal army. Prior to 
this all appeals for troops had been 
made to the states, which then re- 
cruited regiments from their militia 
for national duty. Second, it estab- 
lished a national draft. Finally, it es- 
tablished regulations and proce- 
dures for returning deserters to the 
ranks and preventing further deser- 
tion. These objectives proved far 
more ambitious than the existing 
means for carrying them out. 
Therefore, the bill made provision 
for the creation of a bureau of exe- 
cutive officers with authority to en- 
force this act: one provost marshal 


general with the rank of colonel and 
a provost marshal for each Congres- 
sional district with the rank of cap- 
tain. Colonel James B. Fry, who had 
served a year as chief of staff to Ma- 
jor General Don Carlos Buell and 
more recently headed the appoint- 
ment branch of the adjutant gen- 
eral’s office, was ordered to assume 
the post of provost marshal general 
on March 17, 1863. He remained at 
this post until the bureau was elimi- 
nated on August 28, 1866. 


Te nature of the work entrusted 
to the bureau created the need for a 
special military force designed spe- 
cifically for provost or police duty. 
Using combat troops for this duty 
would have aggravated the man- 
power shortage at the front, while 


Some corps members remained in uni- 
form until the very end of hostilities. 
Here, men of the 9th Veteran Reserve 
Corps stand for inspection in Washing- 
ton, D.C., in April 1865. Many dis- 
abled Confederates also served on until 
the finish. 


One often wounded Rebel who fought 
on until 1865, Brigadier General 
Laurence S. Baker. Paroled in North 
Carolina in this condition, neither 
Baker nor other temporaily or perma- 
nently disabled Confederates were 
organized into special units with special 
duties. 


the law prohibited calling out men 
judged unfit for military service and 
thus exempt from the draft. There- 
fore, the logical step was the organi- 
zation of men currently in the ser- 
vice who could no longer perform 
front-line duty but could still han- 
dle a rifle and function in garrison 
or provost service. Accordingly, on 
April 17, 1863, Colonel Fry sent a 
report to Secretary of War Edwin 
Stanton, proposing an Invalid 
Corps. Stanton approved, and on 
April 28, 1863, Acting Adjutant 
General Edward D. Townsend 
issued General Order 105, authoriz- 


ing the creation of the Invalid Corps 
of the United States Army. 

While the Invalid Corps grew out 
of an urgent national need, the idea 
was not new. When the British 
threatened Philadelphia in late 
1776, the Council of Safety of Penn- 
sylvania created a home guard com- 
posed of men not fit to march with 
the militia. Its duty was to guard 
the powder magazine and patrol 
the streets. In June 1777, Congress 
authorized an invalid regiment of 
the Continental Army. Many Euro- 
pean armies, too, had employed 


corps of invalids for years with 


The “Invalids” of the Union army were set apart by their distinctive sky-blue uni- 
forms. Here, corps officer Lieutenant George F. Browning models the attire worn in 
his organization. The black and white photography of the era can give the hasty 


impression that he is a Confederate. 


some degree of success. But no evi- 
dence suggests that Union authori- 
ties studied either Continental or 
foreign models, or for that matter, 
were even aware of them. The ini- 
tiative seems to have come solely 
from the new provost marshal gen- 
eral. 

The Invalid Corps, perceived as 
necessary to perform hospital ser- 
vice and police duty, also provided 
a means for veterans honorably 
discharged for disability to support 
their families. For this reason the 
Union League of Philadelphia sent 
a memorial to President Abraham 
Lincoln on May 5, 1863, proposing 
a corps of “National Invalids” that 
would provide a garrison force for 
forts on the Atlantic seaboard and 
the northern and western frontiers. 
The petition cited the European ex- 
perience as a precedent. Aside from 
some differences in organization 
and pay rates, the Union League’s 
proposal was strikingly similar to 
General Order 105. Lincoln read the 
memorial, endorsed it as “a very 
praiseworthy object,’ and submit- 
ted it to the War Department, “ask- 


ing the best attention that can be 
consistently given to it.” But by then 
the War Department had already 
acted. 

From the beginning the Invalid 
Corps was to be a “Corps of 
Honor,” designed both to benefit 
the worthy individual and to per- 
form vital services for the country. 
According to general orders con- 
cerning the corps, each candidate 
had to be “meritorious and deserv- 
ing.” They also required letters of 
recommendation from the regimen- 
tal commander and later from three 
former superiors of each officer ap- 
plying to the corps, stating that he 
“is worthy of being thus provided 
for and capable of returning ade- 
quate service to the Government.” 


The troops came from three 
classes: officers and enlisted per- 
sonnel currently in the field but dis- 
abled by wounds or by disease con- 
tracted in the line of duty; men 
absent from their colors in hospitals 
or convalescent camps or otherwise 
under the supervision of a medical 
officer; and men honorably dis- 
charged for wounds or disease re- 
ceived in the line of duty and who 
desired to rejoin the service. A per- 
sonal examination by a medical offi- 
cer established whether or not the 
candidate was unfit for front-line 
duty but suitable for lighter garri- 
son duty. The various orders issued 
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by the adjutant general’s office or 
circulars issued by the provost mar- 
shal general repeatedly stressed the 
necessity of securing intelligent, in- 
dustrious, sober, and responsible 
men for the newly created corps. 

Washington authorities orga- 
nized the corps into infantry com- 
panies but drew from all branches 
of service. Recruits or transfers 
were assigned to one of three battal- 
ions depending on the severity of 
their disabilities. Those capable of 
bearing a musket and doing garri- 
son duty joined companies of the 
first battalion. Those missing a 
hand or an arm or otherwise se- 
verely disabled went into the sec- 
ond battalion, were authorized to 
carry a sword and pistol, and were 
to perform hospital duty as guards, 
cooks, clerks, nurses, or atten- 
dents. The most hopeless cases 
served in the third battalion and 
performed only the lightest duties. 
But the third battalion was never 
created, and the severest cases 
served second battalion duty. 

To recruit for the corps, the pro- 
vost marshal general issued a circu- 
lar on May 22, 1863, calling the nat- 
ure of the organization to the 
attention of officers honorably dis- 
charged for disabilities incurred in 
the line of duty. Three days later he 
directed the acting assistant provost 
marshals general of each state to be- 
gin recruiting for the Invalid Corps 
and to open a camp of rendezvous 
provided with the necessary quar- 
ters and provisions. Loyal states 
were allotted 161 companies based 
on population ratios and other 
probabilities of enlistments. Enlist- 
ments were set at three years, un- 
less sooner discharged, but no 
officer or enlisted man would be en- 
titled to a pension, premium, or 
bounty for enlisting or reenlisting 
in the Invalid Corps. However, each 
would still receive all other pay and 
allowances except increased pay for 
reenlistment. All enlistments were 
to be at the rank of private. How- 
ever, enlisted men who transferred 
retained their rank and served only 
their unexpired time. Officers were 
required to resign commissions in 
their former regiments before ap- 
plying for an appointment in the In- 
valid Corps. 


Recing for the Invalid Corps 
never proved very successful, and 
most of the troops came as trans- 
fers. Several acting assistant provost 
marshals general cited the lack of 
blanks or forms, the need for re- 
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cruiting officers, and bureaucratic 
confusion as obstacles in recruit- 
ing. More serious, however, was 
the lack of a bounty. The extraordi- 
nary bounties paid by the govern- 
ment, especially to veterans, in- 
duced some potential recruits to 
reenter active service. High wages 
resulting from severe labor short- 
ages lured many others away from a 
service that offered relatively little 
compensation. Another less tangi- 
ble though still very significant fac- 
tor, according to Brevet Brigadier 
General James Oakes, the acting as- 
sistant provost marshall general for 
Illinois, was the “causeless and 
senseless jealousy and dislike 
manifested toward the corps by sol- 
diers of active regiments in the 
field, and which have been commu- 
nicated to many who, having been 
discharged for disability, would 
have been proper candidates for the 
corps.” While recruiting produced 
disappointing results, a sufficient 
number of men for the second bat- 
talion came by transfer from active 
regiments so that by the end of 1863 
Colonel Fry was able to discontinue 
recruiting men for this battalion. 

From the beginning he tried suc- 
cessfully to disperse men from dif- 
ferent states throughout the com- 
panies, partly to facilitate discipline 
but also to make the corps more 
truly an arm of the United States. 
Within six months the corps began 
undergoing a reorganization into 
regiments, with each regiment con- 
sisting of six companies of the first 
battalion and four companies of the 
second battalion, so that each regi- 
ment would be able to perform all 
types of rear echelon duty. In his 
annual report to the secretary of 
war, Colonel Fry reported that 
by November 1, 1863, the Invalid 
Corps consisted of 203 companies 
of infantry, 160 of which were orga- 
nized into 16 regiments. There were 
thus 491 commissioned officers and 
17,764 enlisted personnel in the 
corps. In Colonel Fry’s opinion, the 
“Army is as much strengthened as it 
would have been by an acquisition 
of the same number of men fit for 
active duty.” 

One of the most unfortunate poli- 
cies of the Invalid Corps was the 
style of uniform it adopted. Initially 
the uniform for enlisted men con- 
sisted of a sky-blue jersey jacket 
with dark blue trimmings cut like a 
cavalry jacket to come down well on 
the loins and abdomen. The forage 
cap was the standard style issued to 
all soldiers. The trousers were also 
standard, except that they were sky- 
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Corps members rarely saw combat, but were routinely 
armed with swords and pistols. Above: This unidenti- 
fied corps member displays his revolver and, perhaps, 
his readiness to use it. The other Invalid or Veteran 
Reserve Corps men shown here are unidentified, but 
their stern gazes at the camera show them to be more 
than a little determined. 


blue. Officers’ uniforms were of 
similar sky-blue material, though 
the Invalid coats were cut like those 
of infantry officers, and there were 
differences between infantry and 
Invalid Corps uniforms in collars, 
cuffs, and stripes. Men and officers 
alike resented the uniforms from 
the beginning. They did not want to 
be distinguished from their com- 
rades by a peculiar costume that 
might aggravate the jealousy and 
bitterness felt by combat troops to- 
ward those who served in the rear. 
In addition, the light blue soiled 
easily. Eventually officers resumed 
wearing the dark-blue frock coat 
that was standard for infantry, al- 
though they retained their other 
distinctive insignia. 


A second major problem for the 
Invalid Corps was its name. Men 
frequently pleaded to be returned 
to their old regiment in the field 
rather than remain in more com- 
fortable garrison duty and be 
labelled an “invalid.” A further 
problem grew out of the abbrevia- 
tion—I. C.—which the corps used. 
The same abbreviation appeared on 
horses and materiél no longer con- 
sidered serviceable to signify that 
they had been “inspected and con- 
demned.” For those reasons and 
others Colonel Fry requested of 
Secretary Stanton that the name be 
changed, and on March 18, 1864, 
the Invalid Corps became officially 
the Veteran Reserve Corps. 

There was another very good rea- 
son for this change. In early 1864 
many soldiers’ terms of enlistment 
expired. At times the losses in man- 
power in the corps exceeded the ac- 
cessions, so it became necessary to 
expand recruiting. A reserve corps 
of veterans could accept classes of 
men that a corps of invalids could 
not. Discharged soldiers not subject 
to the draft could then be consid- 
ered without reference to disabili- 
ties. 

Near the end of the war the 
Corps underwent a major structural 
change. The organization of the 
regiments into a union of six first 
battalion and four second battalion 
companies did not function effi- 
ciently. While first battalion men 
performed garrison or provost duty, 
those of the second battalion were 
scattered throughout hospitals and 
reported to surgeons. This made 
any unity of command or discipline 
impossible. On March 21, 1865, 
General Order 43 reorganized the 
Veteran Reserve Corps so that the 
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regiments consisted entirely of first 
battalion companies. It detached all 
second battalion companies and 
placed them under the command of 
the surgeon general. The bureau of 
the provost marshal general thus 
relinquished all responsibility for 
the second battalion. 

In all, more than 60,000 enlisted 
men and nearly 1,100 officers 
served in the Veteran Reserve 
Corps. At one time the corps was 
twice as large as was the entire 
United States Army at the com- 
mencement of the war. Throughout 
its existence, men of the corps per- 
formed duties that would otherwise 
have occupied able-bodied men de- 
tached from armies in the field. 
They provided the district provost 
marshals with details to enforce the 
enrollment and draft. They escorted 
conscripts to camps of rendezvous, 
and they rounded up deserters. 
They also escorted large numbers of 
conscripts, substitutes, recruits, 
and captured bounty-jumpers and 
deserters to the front. From the 
front they escorted Rebel prisoners 
to prison camps and served as 
guards for prison camps at Rock 
Island and Chicago, Illinois, El- 
mira, New York, Point Lookout, 
Maryland, Johnson's Island, Ohio, 
and Indianapolis, Indiana. They 
guarded and patrolled the Union 
capital and the railway between 
Baltimore and Washington. They 
manned a portion of Washington's 
defenses during the raid by Confed- 
erate Lieutenant General Jubal 
Early in July 1864. They guarded 
the recruiting depots and camps of 
distribution at Alexandria, Virginia, 
Trenton, New Jersey, New York 
City, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, Fort 
Snelling, Minnesota, Boston and 
Concord, Massachusetts, Portland, 
Maine, and New Haven, Connecti- 
cut. Men of the second battalion 
also guarded the general hospitals 
and convalescent camps and fur- 
nished them with attendants, 
nurses, clerks, and cooks. They 
also supplied clerks to the superin- 
tendents of recruiting as well as to 
various other military departments. 


ace the majority of men in the 
Veteran Reserve Corps were of a 
weakened physical condition, mili- 
tary officials made a special effort to 
provide extra medical care and less 
taxing work conditions. Frequently 
they failed. Typical of the expres- 
sions of concern for the soldiers’ 
well-being is a remonstrance from 
Colonel Fry to Lieutenant Colonel 


W.D. Whipple, the military gover- 
nor in Philadelphia. “I desire you to 
use the troops of the Invalid Corps 
with due consideration,” he wrote. 
“They cannot endure long-contin- 
ued exertion. They are all disabled 
men, though tried soldiers.” Fry 
promised to authorize any addi- 
tional money needed for the troops’ 
comfort. Even so, Captain DeFor- 
est’s final report concluded that 
“the services rendered by the Vet- 
eran Reserves were very arduous, 
and it is believed that more duty 
would not have been demanded of 
a similar number of able-bodied sol- 
diers.” During little more than two 
years over 1,000 of the veterans died 
in the service of the corps, forty- 
four of whom were killed in action. 
There is little in the military rec- 
ords to suggest any dissatisfaction 
with the performance of the corps. 
In his report to Stanton in 1864, 
Colonel Fry stated that the corps 
performed duty otherwise requir- 
ing an equal number of able-bodied 
troops. Discipline was good. The 
troops were unable to seek out the 
enemy, but they were willing to 
meet him in battle as demonstrated 
by their performance during Early’s 
formidable 1864 raid. Colonel Rich- 
ard H. Rush, who served as director 
of the bureau of the Invalid Corps 
from May to November 1863, re- 
ported that over 2,000 men of the 
second battalion were performing 
hospital duty in the District of Co- 
lumbia and that the surgeon in 
charge was “highly pleased.” But 
one should be cautious about rely- 
ing exclusively on reports by men 
who had a personal stake in the 
success of the corps. Even a so- 
called “Corps of Honor” was not 
immune to the same problems that 
plagued other military units. Over 
950 men of the corps deserted. 
Twenty-four regiments eventu- 
ally comprised the Veteran Reserve 
Corps. They served in all Union 
states east of the Mississippi River 
as well as in Minnesota, Iowa, and 
Missouri. In addition, detached 
companies of the second battalion 
assisted at all military hospitals and 
convalescent camps throughout the 
North. Complete statistics of work 
performed are not available, but 
partial reports by some of the regi- 
ments illustrate the nature and ef- 
fectiveness of the corps’ service. 
Eight of the regiments served in 
the District of Columbia area as part 
of its garrison. Several, like the 
18th, saw some combat during Con- 
federate cavalry raids, but most had 
no opportunity to engage the en- 


Corps members further incapacitated by their special service, or any severely disabled Union serviceman, could try to enter one of 
the many homes for veterans established in the post-war years. In places like this one, the reading room of the National Home for 
Disabled Soldiers in Dayton, Ohio, they could sense in some small measure, the public's appreciation for what they had done. 
Many, however, not as fortunate, were forced to look to street-side charity for their survival. 
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tudents of the Civil War know September 
17, 1862, as the single bloodiest day of the 
conflict. On the fields around Sharpsburg, 
Maryland, in the Battle of Antietam the two 
armies suffered an estimated 22,719 casualties. 
In 1922, Reverend B.F. Clarkson, then living in 
Baltimore, sat down to write of the terrific bat- 
tle. Even sixty years after the fighting the elderly 
minister remembered it well; he was there. 

The men of the 49th Pennsylvania Infantry, 
Clarkson's regiment, were already accomplished 
Civil War veterans by the time they raced north 
in 1862 to help stem the Confederate invasion of 
Maryland. Mustered in on September 22, 1861, 
the 49th served in the defense of Washington, 
D.C. until spring 1862, when it traveled south to 
the Virginia Peninsula. In the thick of the month- 
long Siege of Yorktown (April 5 - May 4) and the 
subsequent Battle of Williamsburg (May 5), the 
regiment went on to participate in the June - July 
Seven Days’ Battles for Richmond. After cover- 
ing Federal Major General John Pope's retreat 
from the battlefield of Second Manassas (August 
31 - September 1), the 49th began its long march 
north to Sharpsburg. 

This detailed memoir by the remarkably ob- 
servant soldier is currently housed in the Wash- 
ington County Board of Education's Instruc- 
tional Resource Center in Hagerstown, 
Maryland. Although it was excerpted in the June 
1, 1922 edition of the now defunct Hagerstown 
Weekly Globe, it is believed that Clarkson's 
manuscript is here published in its entirety for 
the first time. 


Below: The Wise family home atop embattled South Moun- 
tain, north of Sharpsburg, Maryland. Clarkson's 49th 
Pennsylvania took part in the fighting for the gaps around 
the mountain on September 14, 1862. This is a post-war 
photograph. Above: Moving to the fields around Sharps- 
burg, Clarkson got his first and best view of the battle 
ground near this site, the Pry House, Union Major General 
George McClellan's headquarters. 
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A COMMON SOLDIER AND 


T7 battle of Antietam was fought on the 
17th of September, 1862, just sixty years 
ago. I was present and participated in 
that battle. I was much younger then than I am 
now, but things I saw and heard then are as 
fresh and vivid in my memory now as they were 
half a century ago. Youthful impressions are 
lasting. This, I think, is especially true when 
those impressions are made amid powder and 
smoke, the thunder of cannon, and the roll and 
roar of musketry, and these in a very realistic 
way were presented at Antietam, September 17, 
1862. Indeed, that was the bloodiest day in 
American history. More men were killed and 
wounded at Antietam in one day than in any 
other day’s fighting during the Civil War. 

On the morning of that eventful day the 
Sixth Corps, to which I belonged, was lying in 
bivouac in Pleasant Valley in rear of Rohrers- 
ville [Maryland]. On Sunday, the 14th, we had 
fought our way through Crampton’s Gap in the 
South Mountain, while the rest of the army was 
fighting its way through Turner’s Gap, six miles 
to the north of Crampton’s [Gap]. We had lost in 
killed and wounded at Crampton’s 533, twenty- 
four of whom were commissioned officers. We 
captured 400 prisoners from seventeen different 
organizations, 700 stand of arms, one piece of 
artillery (a twelve-pounder howitzer, with 
horns, etc., complete) and three stand of colors. 
The loss of the enemy I do not know. We buried 
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150 of their dead and gathered over 300 of their 
wounded. Our prisoners belonged to [Brigadier 
General T.R.R.] Cobb’s, [Brigadier General Wil- 
liam] Mahone’s and [Brigadier General Paul J.] 
Semmes’ Brigades of [Major General Lafayette] 
McClaws’ and [Colonel George T. “Tige”] An- 
derson’s Divisions of [Major General James] 
Longstreet’s Corps. The fighting at Turner’s Gap 
was on a more extensive scale and continued all 
day long, with a loss to us [Army of the Poto- 
mac] of 1,568 in killed and wounded. 


Off To The Battle 

We were up early on the morning of the 
17th, and made our coffee while we listened to 
the sound of cannon in the direction of Hagers- 
town [Maryland]. Soon came the order, “Fall 
in!” and we were off in the direction of the can- 
nonading. We well knew that dangerous work 
was before us. At six o’clock a.m., we marched 
through Rohrersville, turned to the left near 
Boonsboro, and marched to the top of a hill near 
Keedysville where we rested for a while. The 
morning was foggy and the clouds hung low on 
the mountainside [South Mountain]. But where 
we halted on the hill we had a fine view of the 
battle raging in our front—the battle of Antie- 
tam, called by the Confederates the battle of 
Sharpsburg, from which the clouds of another 
kind were rising. [This observation was made 
from the eastern bank of the Antietam Creek 
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near the Pry House.] The fog had 
been dissipated by the sun, which 
was now giving forth considerable 
heat, but it seemed much hotter in 
our front—a heat I very much 
dreaded. The thunder of battle had 
been growing louder as we ad- 
vanced and the men who played 
cards in camp began to throw them 
away. For some reason playing- 
cards were always scattered along 
the road as we drew near the field of 
conflict, but Bibles never. Our bri- 
gade [Major General Winfield S. 
Hancock’s] was leading the division 
[Major General William F. “Baldy” 
Smith’s], and our regiment [49th 
Pennsylvania Infantry], the brigade. 


General Hancock 
Commands 


It was a time for serious reflection. 
General Hancock, our brigade com- 
mander, rode along our line and 
said, “Boys, do as you have done 
before, be brave and true, and I 
think this will be your last battle.” 
After all these years I can see and 
hear him yet [Hancock delivered a 
similar address to the 124th Penn- 
sylvania within minutes after ad- 
dressing his own brigade]. 

Well, to many it was their last bat- 
tle, but many others had to witness 
many battles more. 

After resting awhile, we were or- 
dered forward. Our brigade led the 
advance of the Sixth Corps to the 
support of the right wing, under 
command of [Major] General 
[Edwin V.] Sumner [II Corps], 
which was hotly engaged and hard 
pressed by the enemy. [Major Gen- 
eral John Sedgwick’s Division of the 
II Corps had just been smashed in 
the West Woods. Clarkson under- 
stated the situation.] After wading 
the Antietam, which was over knee 
deep, we halted and faced to the 
front [west]. General Hancock rode 
along the front of our regiment, and 
pointing to our flag, said, “Men, I 
am about to lead you into the pres- 
ence of the enemy, but stand by that 
old flag to-day, and it will be all 
right!” We answered him with a 
cheer. Then, by columns of four we 
marched up the slope and were in- 
deed on the battlefield of Antietam 
and in the presence of the enemy. 
As we hurried forward I could see 
to our left long lines of our infantry 
out on the open field, engaged with 
the enemy. [More than likely, those 
men belonged to Lieutenant Colo- 
nel Hector Tyndale’s Brigade of the 
XII Corps. They were engaged in 
action above the Mumma farm at 
that time]. I saw men in the lines 
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dropping to the ground. Wounded 
men came limping and crawling to 
the rear, their faces stained with 
powder smoke, their garments 
stained with blood, and inquiring 
the way to a surgeon. The roar of 
musketry, the thunder of cannon, 
the screaming and bursting of 
shells were appalling. It was a time 
to try men’s souls. Shells were ex- 
ploding in the air above us and 
solid shot went whizzing over our 
heads. But on we hurried toward 
the right of the firing line. Then 
came the order, ‘‘Double-quick 
Forty-ninth!” As we rushed forward 
at double-quick, some troops lying 
on our right cheered us lustily as 
we wheeled into battle in their 
front, and advanced toward the en- 
emy. It was an exciting moment—a 
time when moments seem ages. We 
had arrived at an opportune mo- 
ment and formed our line under 
the fire of the enemy, just in time to 
save two of General Sumner’s bat- 
teries from capture [Company I, 1st 


Winfield Scott Hancock. His men held 
a part of the field where fighting was 
actually subsiding. But the firing was 
heavy enough to impress Clarkson. 


U.S., II Corps, Woodruff’s Battery 
and Company M, 1st New York, XII 
Corps, Cothran’s Battery]. These 
batteries were without support and 
were severely pressed, the enemy’s 
skirmishers almost ready to lay 
their hands upon the pieces, when 
we rushed upon the scene and 
drove them back much faster than 
they came. That our brigade saved 
these two batteries from capture 
there can be no question. We were 
on ground over which Sumner’s 
troops had fought and had been 
driven back. These were the men 
who cheered us so lustily as we 
double-quicked into position in 
their front between them and the 
exultant foe. 


Forming Under Fire 

We formed our line under fire of 
the enemy, and in close range, in 
the following order, supporting 
three batteries of artillery: Cowan’s 
on the right, Frank’s in the center, 
and Cothran’s on the left. Our regi- 
ment was to the right of Cowan, the 
43rd New York, and a detachment 
of the 137th Pennsylvania between 
Cowan and Frank and Cothran. 
Cowan’s were three-inch rifled 
pieces, Frank’s were twelve-pound- 
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ers and Cothran’s were rifled guns. 
Our brigade line was parallel to the 
line of woods to our front, known 
as the west woods, and occupied by 
Stonewall Jackson's troops. A little 
distance to our rear was a piece of 
timber known as the east woods in 
which were lying men who had 
fought over the ground before our 
arrival and who were now without 
ammunition. Our whole brigade 
was in the open field and without 
shelter of any kind, and in all direc- 
tions around us were lying dead 
and wounded men and horses. It 
was a ghastly spectacle and not cal- 
culated to quiet one’s nerves. But 
there were other things more rasp- 
ing to the nerves—the smell of pow- 
der smoke, the zipping of bullets, 
the whizzing of solid shot and the 
unearthly screaming of bursting 
shells, mingled with the cannon’s 
dreadful thunder. Oh! it is all as 
fresh in my memory as it was fifty 
years ago. As our regiment formed 
into battle line amid this horrible 
din, our Lieutenant-Colonel [Wil- 
liam Brisbane] said, “Steady, men, 
right-dress!’” Our chaplain, the 
Rev. William Earnshaw, cried out to 
us, “Boys, trust in God and keep 
your powder dry!” We were then 
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Left: Hall Street, on the outskirts of Sharpsburg, facing northeast toward the ground 


obliqued a little to the right to make 
room for Cowan’s battery, which 
came up at full gallop and wheeled 
into position. Company C was or- 
dered to deploy as skirmishers and 
immediately went forward to meet 
those of the enemy advancing 
through the field which separated 
the hostile lines. The enemy ran 
two batteries out in front of the west 
woods, near the Dunker Church, 
and opened fire upon us with shell, 
round shot, grape and schrapnel. 
The fire was heavy and the noises 
dreadful. The enemy’s infantry ad- 
vancing to the edge of the woods, 
opened fire, and bullets went sing- 
ing about our ears and over our 
heads. The air all about us seemed 
to be filled with the messengers of 
death. General Hancock had, in- 
deed, led us into the presence of 
the enemy. We were in the swirl of 
the fierce battle flame. 

Our regiment being on the right 
of Cowan's Battery, and our com- 
pany on the left of the regiment, 
and the short-men on the left of the 
company, threw me within a few 
feet of the right piece of the battery. 
I was in the front line and our com- 
pany, so far advanced, could not 
open fire on the enemy without fir- 


where the 49th Pennsylvania faced Major General Thomas Jonathan “Stonewall” 
Jackson's Confederate corps. The Rebel army occupied Sharpsburg on September 15 
and held it until its general withdrawl after the battle. Above: Antietam Bridge and 
Antietam Creek, near the Pry House. Clarkson waded this stream at a spot nearby. 
Historian William Frassinito’s studies show, that from this spot, the 49th marched 
to the northern-most end of the battlefield on the Miller Farm. 
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ing through the left of our com- 
pany. General Hancock rode up in 
our front—his horse all excitement, 
head erect and nostrils distended— 
and said, “Men, who put you 
here?” “Our Major!” was our reply. 
“Where is your major?” “He is be- 
hind that large white oak tree at the 
edge of the woods in our rear,’ was 
the reply. [He is referring to 
Thomas M. Huling, who was pro- 
moted to lieutenant colonel in Octo- 
ber 1862.] At the edge of the woods, 
a few rods in our rear, stood an im- 
mense white oak behind which our 
acting major had found shelter 
from the storm. “Tell your major to 
come here instantly,” said the Gen- 
eral. The order was obeyed, and 
there in our presence the General 
berated the major soundly, and 
among other things said to him, 
“Do you want your men all cut to 
pieces? What do you mean?” Just 
then one of his aides rode up to 
General Hancock and said, “Come 
away from here, General, you 
ought not to be here; the enemy is 
coming right toward us!” at the 
same time pointing toward the ad- 
vancing foe. “D__n them!” said the 
General, “let them come! that’s 
what we are here for.’ All this oc- 


Right: Though frightened, by fighting 
on the north end of the Miller Farm at 
Antietam, the 49th missed the worst of 
the carnage that day. Here, in 1863, 
men of the 49th listen to the sermon of 
Methodist chaplain Captain William 
Earnshaw. Below: A Union detail 
buries Confederate dead on the Miller 
Farm. 


curred just three or four paces in 
my front, and I saw it all. Then the 
General, turning to us, said, “Step 
back, men, step back,” and after 
moving us several paces back, said, 
“Now, men, stay there until you are 
ordered away; this place must be 
held at all hazards!” Then taking a 
flask from his pocket, he put it to 
his mouth and took a long drink— 
of something. Then turning to Cap- 
tain Cowan, said, “Now, Captain, 
let them have it!” and rode away. 
Though shot and shell and musket 


balls were flying everywhere, for 
the time being I lost all thought of 
danger to myself in my anxiety for 
General Hancock. I expected each 
moment to see him drop dead from 
his horse. But he rode unharmed 
away. A little later he was taken 
from us to take command of Rich- 
ardson’s Division [II Corps], Gen- 
eral Richardson having been mor- 
tally wounded. Colonel Amasa 
Cobb, of the 5th Wisconsin Regi- 
ment, then took command of our 
brigade. 
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A Time Of Testing 

When we opened fire upon the 
advancing foe I saw men in their 
line dropping to the earth, and then 
later their entire line seemed to melt 
away. I saw dead men lying in all 
parts of the field in our front, and 
wounded men crawling back to- 
ward the woods from which a little 
while before they had emerged. I 
looked into the face of the comrade 
who stood at my right, and it 
looked pale as a ghost. “Poor fel- 
low!” I said to myself, “you're 
frightened; I wish you were away 
from here.” Just then the thought 
occured to me, “If he should look 
into my face it would look as white 
to him as his did to me.” A few mo- 
ments later my pale-faced comrade 
was knocked to the earth with a 
grape-shot, and taken to the woods 
in our rear. And just then Gus H. 
[Augustus Heller, B Co.] had one of 
his feet shot off. A moment later 
Charlie K. [Drum Major Charles 
King, F Co.] was shot through the 
body and fell into a comrade’s arms; 


History of the 49th Pennsylvania Volunteers (1898) 


The men of the 49th anguished most 
over this Antietam battlefield loss, their 
thirteen-year-old drummer boy Charles 
E. “Charley” King of West Chester, 
Pennsylvania. Mortally wounded that 
day by a shell fragment, he had enlisted 
at age 12 years, 5 months, 9 days. 


and then Andrew W.S. [Spear, C 
Co.] was killed and Thomas B.H. 
[Huston, B Co.] and Henry H.L. 
[Laub, H Co.] were wounded and 
carried back into the woods. It was 
coming very near to me, and I was 
expecting to drop. I wanted to go 
home. It was very rasping to one’s 
nerves. 

When at length we were ordered 
to lie down I was so near Cowan's 
guns that, when they were dis- 
charged, the concussion seemed to 
lift me from the ground. Under a 
terrific fire of solid shot, shells and 
schrapnel we held our position for 
hours—to me it seemed ages— until 
the enemy’s batteries were silenced 
and driven from our front. Earth 
and gravel, torn up by shot and 
shell, fell on us like storms of hail. It 
was a time of testing that can never 
fade from one’s memory. The air 
seemed filled with screaming shot 
and exploding shells. They seemed 
to be bursting and falling every- 
where—bounding, skipping, and 
chasing each other over the field— 
moaning and hissing like relentless 


demons, as they dashed over us to 
explode with terrific noises among 
the trees in our rear. I gave myself 
up to die. I felt certain I should be 
killed. I heard a shot or shell com- 
ing directly toward me. I seemed to 
hear it as it came leaping from the 
cannons fevered lips near the 
Dunker Church. I felt that I was 
directly in its range, that it would 
hit me, and thought of myself as 
flying in pieces through the air. My 
first impulse was to change my 
position. Then the thought came, 
“No! you were ordered to stay here 
until ordered away.” I felt that it was 
my duty to stay and take what 
comes. I thought of my home, and 
of my Savior, and threw myself en- 
tirely on Him. All this while that 
cannon ball was coming at me. It 
passed directly over me, sweeping 
the hair on my head like a sudden 
blast of wind—I had some hair at 
that time. The comrade behind me 
gave a dreadful groan. “Poor fel- 
low!” I thought, “it missed me but it 
struck you.” And looking back I saw 
it had missed him, but buried itself 
in the large white oak in our rear, 
and out popped our major and hur- 
ried farther into the woods. He had 
gone back to his hiding place. Had 
I made an effort to change my 
position I surely should have been 
killed, for the body cannot act so 
swiftly as can the mind. The 
ground in our front, where our ma- 


jor had posted us, was literally 
plowed up with shot and shell. But 
for General Hancock our company 
would have been cut to pieces. A 
shell from one of Cowan’s guns ex- 
ploded a caisson in one of the ene- 
my’s batteries near the Dunker 
Church. The noise was terrific, and 
a cheer went up from our lines. A 
solid shot from one of the enemy’s 
guns struck a horse that was stand- 
ing near me squarely in the head, 
and splashed its blood and brains 
in my face and over my clothing. 
The artilleryman who was holding 
the horse by the bridle was terribly 
spattered and was a sight to behold. 
After a long time—to me a very long 
time—the enemy’s batteries were si- 
lenced and withdrew from our im- 
mediate front. This combat had 
raged for more than two hours, 
without any let-up whatever. 

For a time there was a lull in the 
strife on our part of the line, but off 
to the left cannon still “volleyed and 
thundered”, and the roar of mus- 
ketry continued. With us the storm 
seemed to have spent itself, but not 
for long for the enemy brought up a 
battery in a cornfield off to our right 
and opened an enfilading fire on 
our line. Cowan's Battery changed 
front to the right and opened fire in 
reply. In half an hour or less the 
enemy’s battery limbered up and 
got away. Except an occasional shot 
thrown into the woods in our front 
and some musketry firing on the 
skirmish line, the fighting on our 
part of the line seemed to be over. 
When our fire ceased we could see 
many of the enemy who had 
dropped to the earth when we first 
opened upon them, jump up and 
cut for the woods near the Dunker 
Church. We cheered them as they 
ran and sent some bullets after 
them as a parting salute and to en- 
courage them to keep on going. 
When night ended the battle I went 
forward to the Roulette spring 
where, after filling myself with that 
glorious water, I washed the blood 
and brains from my face and cloth- 
ing. Some of our boys had carried a 
beehive from the Roulette buildings 
up to our line during a lull in the 
fighting. I received a portion of the 
honey, and sitting on the battlefield 
the evening of September 17, 1862, I 
ate my supper of hardtack and 
honey, the sweetest meal I had dur- 
ing my more than three years’ ser- 
vice in the Civil War. We could not 
have a fire to make our coffee, as we 
all expected a renewal of the battle 
at break of day on the following 
morning. m) 
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THE PAW PAW 
MILITIA— 
THEIR WILD 


RECORD TOLD 
THE STORY OF 


Anarchy 


n 
Missouri 


By Harry Soltysiak 


he story of Missouri in the Civil War is a 
T of anarchy. There, few large battles 

were fought. Neighbor turned on neighbor. 
Alliances shifted wildly. Revenge came to mean 
more than politics. 

Missouri and Maine were admitted to the 

Union in 1820, one a slave state, one a free state. 

The 1854 Kansas-Nebraska Act upset the symme- 

try begun with the 1820 Missouri Compromise; 

states would no longer be admitted to balance 

against one another, slave and free. The Kansas 

and Nebraska territories, already populated 

_ with anti-slavery men, would decide through 

_ popular elections whether they would enter the 

_ Union as slave or free—a decision previously in 
__ the hands of the U.S. Congress. 

To citizens of eastern Missouri, people with 
~ strong ties to the Old South and sympathetic to 
] _ Slavery, this act repudiated the 1820 compro- 
— mise, threatened their beliefs and way of life. To 

__ their north, settlers of strong abolitionist senti- 
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ment rushed into the Kansas Territory, and the 
war of ideas degenerated into blood feuds. Mis- 
souri “Border Ruffians,” pro-slavery guerrillas, 
raided Kansas farms. Kansas “Red Legs,” anti- 
slavery guerrillas, made punitive raids into Mis- 
souri. From 1854 until the 1861 dissolution of the 
Union, nights along the Kansas-Missouri border 
were spent in bloodshed. 
Within Missouri itself there was no solidar- 
ity on the slavery question. And with the advent 
of the 1861 secession crisis, those unopposed to 
slavery in Missouri, but against secession, were 
confused in the hearts and hatreds of old Border 
Ruffians with their enemies from Kansas. Assas- 
sinations became frequent. In the states then _ 
two largest cities, St. Louis and St. Joseph, peo- _ 
ple rioted while their political and oy Fead — 
ers squabbled over secession. 
In St. Louis, Federal Brigadier General Na 
thaniel Lyon determined to keep Missouri in th 
Union. After rounding up urban dissidents, i 


June 1861 he marched on the capital, Jefferson 
_ City, running off Confederate sympathizer Gov- 
-~ ernor Claiborne Fox Jackson and his political al- 
__ lies. Unionists declared his office vacant, moved 
the capital to St. Louis, and on July 31 appointed 
loyalist Hamilton Gamble governor. On October 
31, Jackson and fugitive secessionist members of 
_ the state legislature declared Missouri a part of 
the Confederate States of America. Until 1865 
Missouri was claimed as a state by both bellig- 


: Bue veterans a the 1850s Border Wars reg- 
ularly enrolled in Union or Confederate army 
vice. Others fought on as guerrillas, serving 
rder leaders like Ma a Quantrill or 


Jes sg SE conviction and be- 
In Missouri there was enough 
nly Virginia and Tennes- 


more recorded military 


Inset: U.S. Senator James H. Lane of Kansas. A staunch 
unionist, he would later be known as the “Liberator of 
Kansas.” Above: The headquarters band of Major General 
James G. Blunt. William C.,Quantrill’s Southern guerrillas 
murdered every one of them at Baxter Springs, Kansas, on 
October 6, 1863, less than two months after the Lawrence 
massacre. 


44 K ill every man big enough to carry a 
gun,” shouted Confederate guer- 
rilla leader William Clarke Quan- 

trill, as he organized his men just outside the 

peaceful Kansas town of Lawrence. It was the 
morning of August 21, 1863, and he was prepar- 
ing his pistol-toting raiders for a massacre that 
would have no parallel in Civil War history. In 
merely two hours, Quantrill and his fanatical 
band of Missouri horsemen murdered approxi- 
mately 150 males, many of them young boys, 
and destroyed most of the Lawrence business 
district, torching 185 buildings in all. 

Barely escaping death himself, James H. 

Lane, a U.S. Senator from Kansas, cried out for 
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New settlers arrive in Mis- 
souri’s second largest city, St. 
Joseph, in 1859. In two years 
these immigrants would be 


forced to choose sides in a crisis © 


that divided the state. Neutral- 
ity was inexcusable. 
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revenge. He proclaimed, “for self- 
preservation there shall be extermi- 
nation of the first tier of counties in 
Missouri, and if that won't secure 
us, then the second and third tier 
and tier on tier until we are secure.” 
Requiring mass evacuations, Union 
Brigadier General Thomas Ewing's 
General Orders Number Eleven fol- 
lowed. Four of Missouri's western- 
most counties were virtually de- 
populated on his word. 

Nestled in the great eastward 
bend of the Missouri River—a for- 
midable barrier to large-scale raids 
from the south or Kansas—the 
northwest Missouri region had 
been relatively secure through the 
early years of the Civil War. But in 
the wake of the Lawrence tragedy, 
this security evaporated. Some 
vengeful Kansans were not ap- 
peased by the measures of Ewing’s 
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order. Mayor Daniel R. Anthony of 
Leavenworth tried to gain control of 
the Missouri River ferry and flat- 
boats at the waterfront for an inva- 
sion of Platte County, Missouri. Un- 
ionist Militia Brigadier General 
Odon Guitar, commander of the 
District of Northern Missouri, was 
determined to preserve order. He 
posted Missouri State Militia 
(M.S.M.) Cavalry at the river cross- 
ings to meet the threatened in- 
cursion with “bloody hands.” To 
improve local defense, the com- 
mander of the Department of Mis- 
souri, Federal Major General John 
M. Schofield, urged unionist Gov- 
ernor Hamilton R. Gamble to ap- 
point someone to reorganize the 
Enrolled Missouri Militia (E.M.M.) 
in the sub-district composed of 
Platte, Clay, and Clinton counties. 
Gamble gave the responsibility to 


Colonel James H. Moss of the 48th 
E.M.M. on September 24. 

After serving as a 2d lieutenant in 
the 1st Missouri Volunteers during 
the Mexican War, Moss resumed his 
law practice in Liberty, Missouri, 
the Clay County seat. He finan- 
cially aided the pro-slavery cause in 
disputes foreshadowing Kansas’ 
statehood but bitterly opposed se- 
cession on the grounds that Presi- 
dent Abraham Lincoln had no 
power to change the rights of the 
Southern people without consent 
from the predominantly Demo- 
cratic U.S. Senate. Moss became 
captain of a homeguard company 
from Clay County in July 1862. Two 
months later, through his political 
influence, the thirty-eight-year-old 
conservative received a promotion 
to colonel. 

When Moss proceeded to re-en- 


roll the militia in the fall of 1863, he 
found his sub-district “overrun” 
with bushwhackers, Southern re- 
cruiting officers, and numerous 
outlaws who cared little if their vic- 
tim was a Union man or Southern 
man. The 39th and the 48th 
E.M.M., with the exception of a 
company of provisional militia at- 
tached to the 48th, had been re- 
duced in strength by the enlistment 
of their personnel into U.S. volun- 
teer regiments. Several paid a $30 
commutation tax that exempted 
them from the service. Companies 
still on duty were so demoralized 
that they became a menace to the 
citizens themselves. Some of the 
militia worked hand-in-hand with 
unionist Kansas guerrillas—known 
as “Red Legs” for their custom of 
wearing dyed sheepskin leggings — 
and were despoiling the country of 


‘Administering Oath of Allegiance to 
Rebel Prisoners.” In this manner, pa- 
roled Confederate prisoners were some- 
times uniformed and outfitted for 
Union service against Southern guer- 
rillas. The Paw Paw Militia consisted of 
such men. 
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its livestock. Moss eventually mus- 
tered the 39th and 48th regiments 
entirely out of service. 

Radical unionists derisively nick- 
named Moss’ newly-organized 82d 
E.M.M. the “Paw Paw” militia (after 
a small, North American tree and 
its pulpy fruit). Some of its men 
had been fugitives the previous 
summer and supposedly hid in 
brushy papaw thickets to avoid cap- 
ture by Federal authorities. South- 
ern sympathizers and paroled pris- 
oners of war could be free men if 
they pledged their allegiance to the 
Union, signed a loyalty oath, and 
posted bond (deposited money) at 
the local provost marshal’s office to 
ensure their good behavior. Moss 
knowingly armed such men. In 
some cases, serving in the militia 
was a condition to be met by pa- 
roled Rebels. The added require- 
ment was written in at the bottom 
of the printed loyalty oath. But with 
the area’s thoroughly loyal men in 
the Union army and the old militia 
conspiring with the Red Legs, Moss 
actually had few alternatives. Be- 
sides, what better material could he 
find to combat Kansas Red Legs 


than ex-Rebel Missourians? Armed 
and equipped as Union infantry, 
but ordinarily doing their patrols on 
horseback, the men of the 82d 
E.M.M. served without pay and 
never received compensation. Prin- 
cipally farmers, they pursued their 
civilian occupations when off duty. 
The various companies were 
formed for the protection of their 
own neighborhoods and “called 
out” in response to local distur- 
bances. 

Many of the disaffected militia 
held Moss and his Paw Paws in 
comtempt. James A. Price, former 
colonel of the 39th E.M.M., raised 
more than 400 volunteers for the 
16th Kansas Cavalry, chiefly from 
members of his old regiment. One 
of Price’s captains was a callous, 
thirty-three-year-old blacksmith 
from Ridgely, Missouri, named Wil- 
liam J. Fitzgerald. On September 
18, Fitzgerald and his men hanged a 
man, Toney Tinsely, for his South- 
ern proclivities. Ironically, Tinsely 
had been released on bond from 
the Weston jail and was entitled to 
protection by the very men who 
killed him. 
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Below: Unionist 
Hamilton Gamble, 
who succeeded seces- 
sionist Claiborne Fox 
Jackson as governor of 
Missouri. Right: Con- 
federate Major General 
Sterling Price, leader 
of the 1864 invasion of 
Missouri. Far right: 
Unionist Militia Brig- 
adier General Odon 
Guitar, commander of 
the District of North- 
ern Missouri. 


On Saturday, September 26, a 
great confrontation broke out be- 
tween the Paw Paw militia and a 
delegation of Radical Republicans 
led by Leavenworth’s Mayor An- 
thony. To ease tension with Kan- 
sas, several prominent landowners 
and businessmen of Platte County, 
largely slaveholders, formally re- 
quested that Anthony address the 
public in Platte City, Missouri, over 
the issue of immediate emancipa- 
tion. The rally progressed smoothly 
until Captain Robert D. Johnston’s 
Paw Paws, armed only minutes be- 
fore, marched up Main Street to 
Moss’ temporary headquarters to 
be mustered into service as Com- 
pany A, 82d E.M.M. William M. 
Paxton, an attorney in Platte City, 
recalled years later that Johnston’s 
“parade” resulted in an “effort . . . 
to get a military force from Leaven- 
worth to drive off the intruders.” 
Anthony, however, played it safe 
and invited the colonel and his men 
to the meeting with a discreet mes- 
sage. Moss wrote back, saying he 
was “much obliged” for the gesture, 
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“but I think it advisable not to let 
my men mix with the crowd for fear 
some imprudent man should bring 
on a difficulty.’ Diplomatically, the 
possibility of bloodshed had been 
averted. 


More than 400 people filled the 
Christian Church. Elected presi- 
dent of the assembly, James Price 
took the chair and venomously de- 
nounced Moss. He declared Moss’ 
actions as “calculated to strengthen 
bushwhacking and rebellion” An- 
thony limited his speech to the ad- 
vocacy of immediate emancipation. 
James M. Burnes, a citizen of Wes- 
ton, Missouri, (pardoned by Presi- 
dent Abraham Lincoln for treason), 
claimed he had been priviledged to 
profit from experience “and take 
part in the great struggle for human 
liberty, even at this late day.” When 
the meeting adjourned, Burnes ab- 
ducted a female slave from a Platte 
County farmer, sat her in his buggy, 
and carried her to freedom in Kan- 
sas. 

A gang of Red Legs made a raid 
the night after the Platte City as- 
sembly near Farley, where they 
stole money, plundered homes, 
and hanged two Southern men 
named John Rapp and Tip Green. 
The grim work resumed the follow- 
ing evening. After robbing three 
families and strangling W.L. 


Brightwell until he revealed where 
he had hidden his money, the raid- 
ers came to John Timberlake’s home 
and prepared to hang the elderly 
man. Suddenly, a squad of Captain 
Johnston’s Paw Paws attacked the 
Red Legs so aggressively they aban- 
doned their plunder and ten 
horses. In light of the disposition of 
Captain Fitzgerald’s men of the 16th 
Kansas toward lynching Southern 
sympathizers, a notice in the Platte 
City Atlas of October 5 raised a sus- 
picious connection: “Ten horses 
were brought into Platte City... 
most of which have been proved 
and taken. Two of Fitzgerald’s old 
company of militia came forward 
and proved their horses.” Were the 
horses stolen from Fitzgerald’s men 
by the Red Legs, or lost by their 
owners while evading the Paw Paw 
militia? 

Following the murders near 
Platte City, President Lincoln re- 
ceived distressing news under the 
heading: 


UNION MEN DRIVEN 
FROM MISSOURI 
Leavenworth, September 29. Governor 
Gamble having authorized Colonel 
Moss, of Liberty, Mo., to arm the men 
in Platte and Clinton Counties . . . has 
armed mostly the returned rebel sol- 
diers and men under bonds. Moss’ men 
are now driving Union men out of Mis- 
souri. Over one hundred families 
crossed the river to-day. Many of the 
wives of our Union soldiers have been 
compelled to leave. Four or five Union 
men have been murdered by Moss’ men. 


Lincoln notified General Scho- 
field to put a stop to the depreda- 
tions if he found the report correct. 
After an investigation, General 
Guitar communicated his belief to 
Schofield that “no shadow of truth” 
existed to the story “no matter what 
all Kansas may say on the subject.” 
A staunch conservative, Guitar saw 
the charge as part of a “precon- 
certed scheme to carry the day at 
Washington,” and continued: 


It strikes me this is a strange censorship 
the people of Kansas propose to exercise 
over Missouri; especially when it is 
done under the leadership and advice of 
Jim Burnes, who has been a consistent 
and unfaltering rebel, with the oath of 
loyalty undigested in his craw... and 
Price, whom I know received several 
thousand dollars in the way of bribes for 
releasing rebel prisoners while in com- 
mand in Weston. 


Schofield reported to Lincoln that 
the accusation from Leavenworth 
was a “gross exaggeration,” and that 
only a “few men who claim to be 
loyal, but who have been engaged 
in murder, robbery, and arson, have 
been driven out.” 


I the months ahead, the Paw Paw 
militia proved themselves adept at 
fighting Red Legs. But it became 
clear, also, that they had not en- 
tirely repressed their Southern 
sympathies; Paw Paws blatantly 
hurrahed for Confederate President 
Jefferson Davis many times. Some 
citizens came to believe that Moss 
was no less than a traitor. He is said 
to have informed Southern men 
that taking the loyalty oath meant 
nothing legally, since it had been 
administered under duress. An- 
other charge held that he belonged 
to the Knights of the Golden Circle, a 
secret Confederate organization 
that plotted subversive maneuvers. 
One intriguing story claimed that a 
Southern recruiting officer, Colonel 
John C. Calhoun “Coon” Thornton 
Jr. (brother-in-law to Moss’ brother 


Oliver), offered Moss a commission 
if he would enter his Paw Paw mili- 
tia into the Confederate service. 
Moss allegedly refused but told 
Thornton he could go about his 
business, if he did not cause any 
trouble. 

Stimulated by the Federal draft, 
Southern recruiting progressed vir- 
tually unhindered in Moss’ sub-dis- 
trict until an unfamiliar troop of 
mounted Federals jangled through 
Platte City on March 22, 1864. In 
less than an hour, Captain Fitz- 
gerald of the 16th Kansas, guiding 
Company K, 9th M.S.M. Cavalry, 
captured Confederate Colonel John 
H. Winston peaceably at his nearby 
home and brought him back into 
town. 

The staff of the Union Depart- 
ment of Missouri was reshuffled 
during winter and early spring 
1864. Major General William S. 
Rosecrans, his army defeated at the 
Battle of Chickamauga, Georgia, re- 
placed Schofield as military gover- 
nor of the state. The District of 
Northern Missouri came under the 
command of cocky Brigadier Gen- 
eral Clinton B. Fisk. To guard criti- 
cal positions against the inevitable 
influx of pro-Southern guerrillas, 
the only reliable troops at Fisk’s im- 
mediate disposal were the 800 men 
of the 9th M.S.M. Fisk garrisoned 
Captain William B. Kemper and 
Company K at Liberty with special 
orders to keep a close surveillance 
over the Paw Paw militia. In an ef- 
fort to rid Moss’ regiment of its dis- 
loyal personnel, Fisk had it reorgan- 
ized and redesignated as the 82d 
Provisional E.M.M. Theoretically, 
being defined as provisional militia 
meant the 82d regiment had 
evolved into an efficient unit. 

Moss was promoted brigadier 
general of E.M.M. in March. Then 
in April, his commission secure, he 
turned the command of the Paw 
Paw militia over to Major John 
M. Clark and traveled to St. Louis 
for a Democratic convention. Moss 
hoped to be nominated to run for 
U.S. senator in the upcoming na- 
tional elections. 

While Moss turned his attention 
toward politics, it became apparent 
at district headquarters that the 
equipment supplied to some of his 
Paw Paws had fallen into enemy 
hands. With hundreds of guns un- 
accounted for, Fisk advised Captain 
Kemper that all Paw Paw militiamen 
who were not on active duty should 
turn in their arms. The Rebels in 
northwest Missouri gained an un- 
determined number of weapons as 


a result of Fisk’s order. The muskets 
belonging to Camden Point’s Com- 
pany F disappeared overnight, 
when they were collected for ship- 
ment back to the St. Joseph Ar- 
mory. New Market’s Company G 
surrendered its guns without firing 
a shot when Rebels rode into town 
on June 1. 


On June 11 about twenty Confed- 
erate recruits dressed in Federal 
uniforms rode into Ridgely and un- 
expectedly encountered seventeen 
dismounted men of the 89th 
E.M.M. They tried to pass quietly, 
but an alert militiaman recognized 
one of the Rebels and shouted: 
“Bushwhackers!” In the ensuing 
shoot-out, a Captain Hoverson, one: 
of “Coon” Thornton’s emissaries, 
toppled dead from his saddle into 
the street. One militiaman fell 
dead, four were wounded, and 
seven others ran away. The Rebels, 
however, could not control their 
horses after the first blast of gunfire 
and fled from the town. Captain 
Fitzgerald, on furlough from Fort 
Leavenworth, was in a nearby sa- 
loon when the fight in the street 
erupted. Outside he learned that a 
girl had seen an injured man ride 
by on her way into town. Setting 
out with a few militia and some 
armed citizens, he found the 
wounded Confederate, George 
Fielding, hidden in a patch of 
woods. Fitzgerald hauled his pris- 
oner back to Ridgely, interrogated 
him thoroughly, and shot him on 
Sunday morning, June 12. If Field- 
ing’s statements were to be be- 
lieved, the country was crawling 
with bushwhackers. Fitzgerald sent 
a courier to Fort Leavenworth, re- 
questing ammunition and assis- 
tance from Major General Samuel 
R. Curtis, commander of the De- 
partment of Kansas. 

The next day, a Rebel attack on a 
wood-cutting detail opposite Leav- 
enworth gave Curtis an excuse to 
send troops out of his department. 
Major Robert H. Hunt of the 15th 
Kansas Cavalry arrived in Ridgely 
late in the afternoon with 
Fitzgerald’s Company E of the 16th 
Kansas. At sundown, being joined 
by a platoon of Company B, 9th 
M.S.M., Fitzgerald led a scout 
through the untenable “Goose 
Neck” country, past the forks of the 
Platte River. Marching in single file 
along dark woodland trails, they 
found signs of enemy pickets at 
every crossroads. On his return to 
Fort Leavenworth, Hunt reported 
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that “Coon” Thornton had a force of 
“300 organized guerrillas” in north- 
west Missouri. 

To make matters worse, the 
names of eleven Paw Paw militia- 
men were on the list of Rebels di- 
vulged by Fitzgerald’s prisoner in 
Ridgely. When Fisk found out, he 
notified Rosecrans that the 82d Pro- 
visional E.M.M. should be relieved 
altogether. To take its place, Fisk 
suggested recruiting a force of 150- 
day U.S. volunteers. But Rosecrans 
failed to endorse Fisk’s plan, and 
the precarious situation persisted. 

On July 3 a detachment of the 9th 
M.S.M. commanded by Lieutenant 
Colonel Daniel M. Draper, trapped 
six of “Coon” Thornton’s soldiers in 
a house near Platte City and killed 
all but one in a violent gun battle. A 
wounded Confederate escaped on 
foot through an orchard, because a 
new outburst of shooting distracted 
his pursuers. A lone horseman had 
brazenly galloped up on a horse 
and opened fire on a squad of Fed- 
erals with his revolvers. He 
wounded two before he himself fell 
from his mount riddled with bul- 
lets. The body proved to be that of 
Thomas Fielding, George’s brother. 
Thornton had left Platte County in 
compliance with the requests of a 
citizens’ peace committee. The 
“massacre at Mrs. Bradley's” pro- 
voked him to return and carry out 
his mission prematurely. 

Captain Kemper and thirty men 
of Company K, 9th M.S.M., rode 
into a guerrilla ambush at a crossing 
on Fishing River near Centreville 
(Kearney) on July 4. Two Federals 
were killed and three wounded; 
Kemper himself received three 
buckshot pellets in his thigh. The 
guerrillas’ young captain, Charles F. 
“Fletch” Taylor, had been one of 
Quantrill’s lieutenants. 

Daybreak July 7 Thornton's Con- 
federates and Taylor’s guerrillas 
took possession of Parkville on the 
Missouri River. A platoon of Paw 
Paw militia surrendered to the guer- 
rillas in a fortified warehouse after a 
noisy, but half-hearted defense. Si- 
multaneously, Thornton’s men 
gathered Parkville’s Southern sym- 
pathizers by the saw mill and told 
them of their colonel’s plan to oc- 
cupy Platte County. The Rebels an- 
nounced that Major General Ster- 
ling Price would soon be ready to 
launch an all-out invasion to regain 
control of the state. They incited the 
men of Parkville to join them, in- 
sisting that they could hold out un- 
til the Confederate army arrived. 
Captain Lewis A. Ford and Lieuten- 
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ant John H. Nash of Company C, 
82d Provisional E.M.M., went with 
them to help “fight the radicals.” 
Another Paw Paw militiaman 
pointed out the homes and busi- 
nesses of Union men to the raiders, 
who carried off some $5,000 worth 
of property. The Rebels wounded a 
man and a woman and killed a 
trooper of the 16th Kansas, as they 
shot up the town. 


Toner rode into Platte City un- 
opposed on July 10 with some 400 
mounted Confederates and guerril- 
las. Except for Captain Johnston, 
the community’s Paw Paw militia 
had deserted its post. Those who 
did not join the Rebels had fled. Al- 
together, about 300 U.S. equipped 
militia sided with the enemy. Ap- 
parently, the mutiny was prear- 
ranged. Confederate uniforms had 


been secretly manufactured and 
stored away, and the Paw Paws 
proudly exchanged their blue jack- 
ets for gray. They hauled down the 
Union flag, and an exuberant Rebel 
tied it to his horse’s tail. The Con- 
federate flag went up, and it looked 
as though it was 1861 all over again. 
William Paxton recalled that the 
Rebels “seemed perfectly at home.” 
They slaughtered several head of 
cattle and told the citizens to help 
themselves to the beef. Stores 
owned by Union men were broken 
into, and men and women emerged 
with loads of goods. Some of 
“Fletch” Taylor’s men posed to have 
their tintype photographs made at 
the local gallery. The likeness of 
seventeen-year-old Confederate 
guerrilla and future western outlaw 
Jesse James, probably one of the 
most well-known American por- 
traits, was produced during the 
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Left: William “Bloody Bill’ Anderson 
in death. One of Quantrill’s guerrillas, 
he led many former Paw Paw militia- 
man in his infamous 1864 massacre at 
Centralia, Missouri. 


photography session. 

Leaving festive Platte City, Tay- 
lor’s guerrillas, reinforced heavily 
by mutinous Paw Paws, rode north 
to find Northern Methodist Rever- 
end Charles Morris and kill him. 
An outspoken abolitionist, Morris 
had also become a nuisance by re- 
porting on local Southern sympa- 
thizers who aided the Rebels. They 
found the minister barricaded in his 
home with two allies. He answered 
Taylor’s surrender demand by firing 
a shot, and a gun battle ensued. 
While several of the guerrillas shot 
repeatedly into the house, forcing 
Morris and his companions to stay 
low, others ran up and set it on fire. 


Courtesy of William Templeman 


Shortly after, the occupants came 
rushing out of the smoke and 
flames and were immediately shot 
dead. 

Utilizing advantages in man- 
power and telegraphic communica- 
tion, Fisk made preparations for a 
combined movement against the 
Rebéls- in Platte County. Colonel 
James H. Ford and nearly 400 troop- 
ers of the 2d Colorado Cavalry 
would move north from Kansas 
City, while Draper and 200 of the 
9th M.S.M. rode south from St. Jo- 
seph. For added punch, Fisk re- 
quested assistance from the Depart- 
ment of Kansas. Leery of public 
reaction, Curtis replied: “I can co- 
operate and strike heavy blows if 
desired, but I must have special re- 
quest to remove the clamor of in- 
strusion.” Fisk reassured him: 
“Don't hesitate a moment. Arrange 
the plans of operation and give the 


Far left: One of 
Quantrill’s 
former lieuten- 
ants, “Fletch” 
Taylor (left), 
| posed in Platte 
City with two of 
his men, Frank 
(center) and 
Jesse James. 
Left: Another 
victim of border 
warfare, guer- 
rilla Captain 
William H. Stu- 
art, “captured” 
in death by 
photographer 
O.D. Edwards. 


traitors cause to remember the day.” 
In a subsequent dispatch, Fisk elab- 
orated: “I trust there will be no pris- 
oners taken by our boys, and that a 
lesson will be taught (to) Platte 
County that will be wholesome and 
admonitory to other localities 
where the Paw Paw tribes do con- 
gregate.” 

The pre-dawn darkness of July 13 
was streaked by flashes of jagged 
lightning. Rain pelted Ford’s Colo- 
rado men as they packed the Mis- 
souri River steamers Fanny Ogden, 
and Emilie at the Kansas City water- 
front. The steamers cast off at 5:00 
and churned upstream. 

At Weston, seven miles above 
Leavenworth, Ford’s men unloaded 
their horses and equipment and 
linked up with Draper’s force and 
about 300 troopers of the 15th and 
16th Kansas, commanded by Colo- 
nel Charles R. “Doc” Jennison. The 
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15th Kansas helped to enforce Gen- 
eral Orders Number Eleven; Missou- 
ri's border counties would be scared 
for years to come by “Jennison’s 
Tombstones,” the blackened chim- 
neys of burned homes. The two 
companies of the 16th Kansas con- 
sisted largely of men who had 
served in the old 39th E.M.M. Dur- 
ing the night some of Fitzgerald’s 
company had ventured into Platte 
City, against orders, and cut down 
the Confederate flag that had flown 
above the town for two days. The 
Confederates were gone. Fitz- 
gerald’s scouts learned of “Coon” 
Thornton’s intention to hold a pub- 
lic meeting at Camden Point the 
next day and reported back to Jenni- 
son. 

Thornton should have realized 
the Federals would eventually con- 
centrate a force capable of dealing 
with him. After leaving Platte City, 
the bulk of his command dispersed 
to deposit their plunder and tend to 
their neglected crops. By noon on 
July 13, Thornton’s camp in a blue- 
grass pasture north of Camden 
Point was within striking distance 
of over 800 Union cavalry. Thornton 
had received reports of an enemy 
patrol being sighted. Taylor warned 
him to abandon his position and 
himself rode away with about sev- 
enty guerrillas. Undaunted, Thorn- 
ton boasted to those of his recruits 
present that he planned “to fight 
Federal soldiers and have the troops 
to whip any force they can bring 
against me.” Whether or not Thorn- 
ton’s claim was true, Taylor’s depar- 
ture probably left him with fewer 
than 100 men to ward off the im- 
pending assault. 


Tkomion, a man known for his 
fondness of liquor, might well have 
been inebriated. A group of South- 
ern ladies had just presented him 
with a new Confederate flag, bear- 
ing the motto, “Protect Missouri,” 
when the first echoes of gunfire 
rolled back from the picket line be- 
yond Camden Point. Thornton's 
soldiers were enjoying a leisurely 
picnic when the camp instantly 
became a frenzy of overlooked 
preparedness. Twenty-four-year- 
old Captain John Thrailkill, recently 
escaped from the military prison at 
Alton, Illinois, formed the men as 
fast as they could mount across a 
lane leading into the camp. All too 
soon, a squadron of Federals rode 
out of the town in a column of fours 
and halted. 
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Drawing by the author 


A panoramic drawing of wartime Wes- 
ton, Missouri, based on a contemporary 
lithograph. There Colonel James H. Ford 
and his 2d Colorado Cavalry met other 
Union units and prepared an assault on 
Platte County Confederates. 


A Union officer yelled, “Who are 


you?” 

A Confederate reiterated, “Who 
are you?” 

“Captain West of the 2d Colo- 
rado!” 

“We do not recognize Captain 
West and his party,” declared the 
Rebel as a bearer unfurled the Con- 
federate battle flag. 

Companies E and F of the 2d Col- 
orado charged. Thornton’s com- 
mand disintegrated after firing one 
ineffective volley. The attack came 
so precipitately that some of his 
men failed to saddle. They aban- 
doned their horses, threw away 
their guns, and ran for their lives 
through woods, barnyards, and 
fields of hemp. The Federals cap- 
tured the Rebel colors and shot 
down fifteen of Thorntor’s men, as 
the 2d Colorado’s regimental histo- 
rian admits, “like so many dogs.” 
Ford lost one man killed and one 
wounded. Although Thornton and 
the majority of his recruits escaped, 
it had been a crippling blow to his 
prestige. 

Camden Point, the community 
where the Paw Paw militia’s weap- 
ons vanished one night, proved to 
be a minor arsenal. Dirty pillars of 
smoke curled skyward, as the Fed- 
erals set it afire. They burned more 
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than twenty buildings. Ford re- 
ported destroying “large numbers” 
of muskets, shotguns, cartridges, 
and ten kegs of gunpowder. The 
bodies of three Rebels, and the re- 
mains of several hundred stand of 
arms would be found among the 
ashes of a hemp warehouse. 

“Doc” Jennison’s men burned 
part of Platte City on July 15. South 
of the public square (a vacant lot, 
since Federal soldiers burned the 
courthouse in 1861), much of the 
town was consumed in the blaze, 
including the Gains Hotel, the Male 
Academy, the Masonic Hall, and 
the Presbyterian and Methodist 
churches. As they continued their 
march through Platte, and into Clay 
County, the Federals burned more 
homes, acquired over 100 head of 
horses and a collection of loaded 
farmers’ wagons. They also killed 
six civilians. 

Following the rout at Camden 
Point, Captain Thrailkill reorgan- 
ized about 200 of “Coon” Thorn- 
ton’s recruits and formed a junction 
with Taylor’s guerrillas northeast of 
Liberty in the Fishing River country. 
Their combined force attacked Cap- 
tain Thomas Moses and forty-seven 
men of the 2d Colorado near Fred- 
ericksburg, Missouri, on July 17. 
Suffering heavily themselves, the 
Rebels killed six of the Federals, 
wounded four, and captured one 
whom they later shot. The missing 
trooper’s body was found lying in a 
road more than twenty miles away 
near Knoxville. Next to him were 
the bodies of Lieutenant Jesse C. 


Turnage and a private, both of the 
51st E.M.M. Turnage had been shot 
in the head three times and had his 
throat cut from ear to ear. Taylor's 
men were probably responsible. 
Based on past actions, Thrailkill 
would never have sanctioned such 
an act. For instance, on July 19 he 
paroled twenty-six members of the 
33d Provisional E.M.M. He then 
discovered while passing through 
Mirable that some men belonging 
to the 33d had captured and shot 
“Stump” Breckinridge and Richard 
Lancaster, two of his stragglers. En- 
raged, Thrailkill rounded up a 
dozen prisoners and was tempted 
to shoot two of the militiamen in 
retaliation. To the chagrin of those 
who had served with Breckinridge 
and Lancaster in Company A, 82d 
Provisional E.M.M., he released 
them all. 


Thraitkitt originally intended to lo- 
cate a secure place downstream to 
cross the recruits south of the Mis- 
souri River. But he found his route 
blocked by a huge concentration of 
E.M.M. near Carrollton and turned 
back. Splitting their forces at Gos- 
neyville (Paradise) the morning of 
July 22, Taylor’s guerrillas rode 
southeast toward the Fishing River 
country, and Thrailkill led the dis- 
traught recruits west, back into 
Platte County. Over 600 E.M.M., 
commanded by Major Samuel P. 
Cox, caught up with Thrailkill’s 
rear-guard near fire-gutted Camden 
Point in the afternoon. After a brief 


skirmish, Cox’s force was thrown 
into confusion when some panic- 
stricken militia stampeded the cap- 
tured horses. His report to Fisk 
concluded: “A part of the bush- 
whackers went back across the 
Platte River below the Union Mills. 
Can't you send fresh troops to fol- 
low them? Our horses and men 
(are) worn out.” 

Ford rode north from Liberty 
with some 500 troopers of the 2d 
Colorado and 9th M.S.M. Union 
columns snaked through the coun- 
try under a blazing sun. Dust rose 
in clouds beneath the horses’ hoofs, 
plastering their sweaty flanks and 
the clothing of their riders with a 
coating so thick “their counte- 
nances were barely distinguish- 
able.” The cavalry “beat the brush” 
in Platte and Clay counties for four 
days, marching and counter-march- 
ing over 130 miles. They made only 
one contact with the enemy. Two 
hundred Colorado troopers flushed 
the camp of about twenty bush- 
whackers on July 24 and killed 
three of them. Clearly, “Coon” 
Thornton’s force had disbanded. 

The Paw Paw militia rebellion 
raised hopes in Confederate circles 
for the success of their projected 
campaign. On July 22, General 
Price wrote to Missouri's Lieutenant 
Governor Thomas C. Reynolds, the 
South’s representative governor of 
Missouri, in Marshal, Texas: “You 
will see from the paper I inclose you 
that our forces are in possession of 
Platte City [Price obviously had not 
learned of Thornton’s debacle at 


Camden Point], and that our cause 
is in the ascendant in many parts of 
the state. It is significant that a com- 
pany of State troops . . . went over 
in a body, with their arms, to the 
Confederates.” Price expressed anx- 
iety that, if left unsupported, “they 
may be overwhelmed by superior 
numbers, become dispirited . . . 
and hopeless.” 

By July 22, Fisk had received two 
battalions of the 17th Illinois, a bat- 
talion of the veteran 1st Iowa and a 
battalion of the 6th M.S.M. caval- 
ries as reinforcements, amounting 
to more than 1,000 troopers. He de- 
ployed nearly the entire force 
against the insurgents in northwest 
Missouri, shipping them by steam- 
boat and railroad. Their aggressive 
purge had a telling effect. Scores of 
Paw Paws appealed through media- 
tors for permission to “return again 
and live.” They all claimed to have 
been conscripted by the Confeder- 
ates. Fisk queried department 
headquarters for instructions on 
how he should handle them. He re- 
ceived a reply from Rosecrans’ adju- 
tant on July 29: 


In the history of the world there is not 
an instance of a soldier's deserting to the 
enemy being pardoned if caught. Of 
course if any (Paw Paws) lay down their 
arms and surrender without being so 
compelled by the force of arms, it would 
be murder to slay them. They must be 
held for action by due course of law. 


The order gave Paw Paws the sta- 
tus of guerrillas. If armed when 
captured, they would continue to 
receive no mercy. 

By the end of July, Thrailkill was 
crossing squads of Confederate re- 
cruits below the Missouri River in 
skiffs, with their horses tethered, 
swimming behind. The largest con- 
tingent, approximately 100, rode 
south with “Coon” Thornton to join 
Price’s army in early September, but 
several of the Paw Paws apparently 
remained in north Missouri. 

On September 27, 1864 Centralia, 
Missouri, was the scene of a near- 
massacre at the hands of infamous 
Confederate guerrilla leader Wil- 
liam “Bloody Bill” Anderson. Ser- 
geant Thomas M. Goodman of the 
Federal 1st Missouri Engineers nar- 
rowly survived that day and con- 
tended after the war that Bill An- 
derson’s company consisted mainly 
of deserters from Price’s army and 
“renegades from the Paw Paw mili- 
tia—many . . . showing guns they 
had been furnished by the General 
Government when they were en- 
rolled.” m 
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A BROKEN WAGON TRAIN 
AND A MISSING GOLD MYSTERY 


n the morning of August 12, 1864, a 
long line of 525 wagons pulled slowly 
out of the Federal base at Harpers Ferry, 
West Virginia. The wagon train, under the com- 
mand of Brigadier General John Reese Kenly, 
was bound for Major General “Little Phil” Philip 
Sheridan’s Army of the Shenandoah, operating 
against Lieutenant General Jubal Early’s Con- 
federates in the vicinity of Winchester, Virginia. 

Sheridan’s army advanced from the Harp- 
ers Ferry area just two days earlier. Although 
pressuring Early greatly, Sheridan’s movement 
drew a plague of Rebel guerilla activity that seri- 
ously hampered his communications. 

Indeed, raiders from the command of Lieu- 
tenant Colonel John Singleton Mosby had re- 
cently been so bold as to attempt a capture of 
Little Phil himself. Sneaking into Sheridan’s 
camp late at night, the Confederates carefully 
made their way through the enemy pickets. A 
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scuffle ensued, as the group neared Union 
headquarters, and an alarm was sounded. All of 
Mosby’s men escaped with their lives — without 
General Sheridan. 

This guerilla activity was on Kenly’s mind, 
as he led his wagons south. A lawyer by profes- 
sion, Kenly served in the Mexican War, and 
when the current conflict began, he became a 
colonel, commanding a Maryland regiment. 
Wounded and captured at Front Royal, Virginia, 
during the 1862 Shenandoah Valley Campaign, 
Kenly had no desire to fall into Rebel hands 
again. 

Kenly’s orders stated that “the train should 
reach Winchester as speedily as possible” and 
that “commanding officers will be held respon- 
sible that no unnecessary delays occur.” But it 
was a long train to keep together. The wagons 
took two-and-one-half hours to pass any given 
point. Each of the five sections carried supplies 


BERRY VILLE 


for a different part of Sheridan’s army. 

First came trains of the VI Corps, followed 
by those of the XIX Corps and the Army of West 
Virginia. Last in line were wagons of the Cavalry 
Corps and Kenly’s brigade. 

As a guard, three regiments of 100-day 
men marched among the wagons. These were 
the 3d Maryland Potomac Home Brigade and 
the 144th and 149th Ohio Guard. In total, the 
protective force numbered about 3,000 with a 
company of men distributed every twenty or 
thirty wagons. 

From the beginning, things went wrong. 
The day was hot and dusty. The drivers proved 
to be inexperienced, and the mules were not 
used to harness. Worse, a herd of moaning beef 
cattle refused to move rapidly. Kenly quickly 
realized the difficulty —if not the impossibility — 
of keeping the lengthy processional together. 
Still, he determined to make the best of it. 


An aftist’s conception of the raid on the Union 
wagon train; the outraged bees are conspi 
uously absent. “Mosby attacking Sherida 
supply convoy near Berryville, August 
1864,” by Philip Philippoteaux. 


Through the dust and summer heat, he pushed 
his command up the turnpike toward Berryville. 
From there, they would turn west to Winchester 
and the safety of Sheridan. 

Not until 11 o’clock that night did Kenly al- 
low his wagons to halt. By then, the lead of the 
train was a mile north of Berryville and heading 
into the final, most perilous leg of the journey. 
Kenly directed his teamsters toward a stream 
where the animals could be watered and the 
men might make coffee. This break lasted less 
than two hours. Shortly before 1:00 a.m., Kenly 
ordered the lead wagons to begin rolling again, 
even though the last part of the train had not yet 
arrived. 

As he had throughout the march, Kenly as- 
sumed a place at the head of the column. Before 
leaving, he spoke with Captain J.C. Mann, 
Quartermaster of the 1st Division, XIX Corps. 

“T consider this the most dangerous point in 
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The command proved prophetic. 
For as Kenly led his first few wag- 
ons toward Winchester, shadowy 
figures appeared on the horizon. 

They were the scouts of Mosby’s 
43d Battalion of Virginia Cavalry. 
Mosby himself rode with his men 
as they mingled unnoticed among 
the Federals. Enlisting as a private 
at the beginning of the war, Mosby 
found his way onto Major General 
J.E.B. Stuart’s staff as a scout. In 
January 1863, Stuart allowed Mosby 
to take a handful of men and see 
what he could do behind Yankee 
lines, and his successes soon be- 
came legendary. Like Kenly, a law- 
yer by profession, Mosby was slight 
of stature and did not look the part 
of a tough partisan chief. But he 
demonstrated a natural ability for 
the job. 


Fo: this raid, Mosby assembled 
one of his largest forces of the war, 
about 300 riders strong, plus two 
howitzers. The command gathered 
on August 12 at Rectortown and 
then rode all night across the 
mountains into the Shenandoah 
Valley. Mosby intended to deliver “a 
blow at Sheridan’s rear and thus 
cripple him by cutting off his sup- 
plies.” 

Nearing Berryville about mid- 
night, Mosby halted the command 
and sent his scout, John Russell, 
ahead. Not yet twenty-one years 
old, Russell possessed an excep- 
tional knowledge of the Shenan- 
doah Valley, and abilities that would 
earn him a lieutenant’s commission 
the month following the raid. The 
remaining guerillas then sank into 
slumber. Before long Russell re- 
turned with news of Kenly’s wag- 
ons. 

Mosby decided to see for himself. 
With Russell and several of his best 
men, Mosby galloped toward the 
rumbling echoes of the Federal train 
leaving Captain William Chapman 
to bring up the main body of raid- 
ers. 

The Rebel scouts entered the en- 
campment unchallenged. For all his 
concern, Kenly had failed to post 
pickets. In the darkness, Mosby 
gathered all the information he 
needed on the number of wagons 
and strength of the guard. Then, as 
the first fingers of dawn appeared, 


John Singleton Mosby, a fiery attorney 
in antebellum Virginia who proved to 
have talentfor guerrilla war. In post-war 
years he dabbled in politics, resumed 
the practice of law, and died in 1916. 


the Confederates left as unnoticed 
as they had arrived. 

They did not go far. Mosby dis- 
patched one of his men to hurry 
along Chapman and the rest of the 
command. The leader envisioned a 
multi-pronged attack. Captain 
Chapman would strike the train 
from the rear while another body of 
raiders under Captain Adolphus E. 
Richards would approach from the 
front. Mosby’s cannon, placed on a 
knoll just a few hundred yards from 
the Berryville Pike, were to signal 
the attack. But the raiders would 
have to move quickly. Captain 
Mann had discovered Kenly’s fail- 
ure to post a guard. Alarmed by 
this omission, he began rousing 
sleeping teamsters and hurrying 
the last part of the train back into 
motion. 

At first, things did not go well for 
the Rebels. As their howitzers 
pulled out of the woods, one can- 
non broke an axle. The second gun 
rolled into position over a bees’ 
nest. For a moment, the shots that 
were to signal Mosby’s attack could 
not be fired. Yellow jackets “cap- 
tured” the gun, and fearless raiders 
who gladly braved Union bullets 
shrank from the insects’ sting. Fi- 
nally, Sergeant A.G. Babcock ran 
into the swarm and pulled the can- 
non downhill to a safer location. 


Au this took place within sight of 
the passing enemy column, but 
shrouded by early morning mist, 
the raiders were ignored. Captain 
Richards’ Confederates stared in 
wonder as a few Federal officers 
gathered nearby to watch what they 
assumed was to be an artillery 
practice. That assumption ended 
abruptly when the howitzer roared. 
The first shot took off a mule’s head 
and the entire wagon train recoiled 
under the blow. Two more cannon 
blasts followed. 

Then Mosby’s raiders charged. 
Each man gave the piercing Rebel 
yell as he emptied his revolvers into 
the prey. Pandemonium ensued, al- 
though one Federal recalled that the 
Rebel gunshots created more noise 
than effect. Wagons crashed into 
wagons as frightened teamsters 
jumped on their saddle mules and 
fled, leaving stranded vehicles be- 
hind. 

Defense seemed impossible at 
first. The attackers appeared to 
come from all directions. In the con- 
fusion, there was no way to corral 
the train into a classic circle de- 
fense. Captain Mann, the quarter- 


master, recalled seeing raiders 
dressed in blue and firing carbines 
heading toward the wagons on the 
pike. He skirted them by taking to 
the fields, then he rode rapidly to 
help the forward parts of the train 
escape. 

Some of the Union companies 
formed behind stone walls and de- 
livered volleys into the raiders. 
When the fire grew too hot, Mos- 
by’s men charged the positions 
and the defenders fled. Other Fed- 
erals barricaded themselves into a 
brick church close to town, and for 
a short time, it was the scene of 
heavy fighting. 

Mosby dashed along the line of 
attack, urging his men forward. 
Wagons were set afire after being 
plundered of all that was valuable. 

But the aggressors missed one 
treasured prize. A payroll estimated 
at more than $100,000 lay among 
the ruins of an overturned wagon. 
In the turmoil, Mosby’s usually 
sharp-eyed men overlooked the 
buried loot, allowing the Federals to 
retake the payroll behind a short- 
lived counter-attack. 

Still, the incident was comprised 
of the stuff from which legends are 
made. For years afterward, the 
story circulated of a Berryville shoe- 
maker who suddenly prospered 
into a man of means and married 
into one of the Valley’s best families. 
Unreconstructed Rebels preferred 
to think that the shoemaker, and 
not the Yankees, had recovered the 
payroll. 


The fighting ended before 8:00 
that morning. About the same time, 
Kenly led the front of his wagon 
train into Winchester, unaware of 
what had occurred behind him. 
Captain Mann, catching up with 
the front of the train, brought him 
word of the disaster. 

After unhitching the teams, 
Mosby ordered the rest of the cap- 
tured wagons set ablaze. Then he 
gathered his command into ranks 
for the journey back across the 
mountains. As a precaution, Mosby 
left behind a line of skirmishers to 
screen his move. What a procession 
it was. Many of the Confederates 
wore fine Union officers’ coats 
turned inside out to show the fancy 
linings. Some musically inclined 
raiders rode about, attempting to 
play plantation melodies on cap- 
tured fiddles. Others waved Union 
battle flags. Two hundred prisoners 
marched along under guard. A 
herd of over 200 cattle and 600 
horses and mules followed. Even 


Mosby’s disabled cannon had not 
been left behind. They placed it 
atop the remaining gun and hauled 
it piggy-back. 

Despite the victory, Mosby had 
plenty of reason to worry. He was 
twenty-five miles from the security 
of his home ground, and word of 
the raid would spread quickly. He 
feared that enemy reinforcements 
could not be far off. Indeed, they 
were not. About thirty minutes 
after Mosby’s departure, the 1st 
Rhode Island arrived upon the 
scene. But after they saw the burn- 
ing wagons, they declined to pur- 
sue the fleeing raiders. 

Mosby hurried his awkward 
column along. Reaching the 
Shenandoah River, the horsemen 
plunged headlong into the waters. 
Some of the fiddle players were un- 
horsed, but otherwise the crossing 
was made without incident. Then 
they passed into the mountains and 
through Snickers Gap. By 4:00 that 
afternoon, Mosby’s men were back 
at Rectortown, safe in the sanctuary 
known as “Mosby’s Confederacy.’ 
Mosby reported his entire loss at 
two men killed, three wounded. 
The mules and cattle, as well as the 
prisoners, continued under escort 
to General Robert E. Lee’s army at 
Petersburg. Mosby divided cap- 
tured horses as spoils among the 
raiders. Then he dismissed his 
command for a brief respite. 

Concerning the raid, Sheridan re- 
ported sadly to Washington, “it was 
said everything was recovered. . . 
but this is not true.” The heavy 
guerrilla activity, coupled with ru- 
mors of strong reinforcements ar- 
riving for Early’s army, compelled 
Sheridan to fall back toward his 
supply base at Harpers Ferry. In fu- 
ture operations, Sheridan would 
view the partisan rangers with in- 
creasing seriousness and his efforts 
to curtail their operations would be- 
come more drastic. 

Much of the blame for the cap- 
ture of the wagons fell on the shoul- 
ders of the 100-day regiments. Vet- 
erans accompanying the train 
scoffed at their lame efforts to re- 
pulse the attack. Comments circu- 
lated that fifty good veterans could 
have repulsed the Rebels. 

On September 8, 1864, a board of 
inquiry met at Harpers Ferry to in- 
vestigate the circumstances of the 
raid. After taking testimony from 
those involved, the board ruled that 
blame could be assigned to no sin- 
gle individual. The problem, they 
concluded, was that a guard of 
3,000 had been inadequate in han- 
dling Mosby’s force of 300. m 
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en the state of Texas joined the Con- 
federacy on February 1, 1861, Robert 
Franklin Bunting of San Antonio was 


one of those Texans with decidedly mixed alle- 
giances. A graduate of Princeton Theological 
Seminary in New Jersey, he came to Texas as a 
frontier missionary. Later, as pastor of San Anto- 
nio’s First Presbyterian Church, he joined his 
friend, Governor Sam Houston, in counseling 
against secession. Then, shortly before Texas 
voted to secede, Bunting’s wife Chrissinda took 
their baby daughter to visit her ardently Repub- 
lican family in Steubenville, Ohio. 

If native Pennsylvanian Bunting wanted to 
declare loyalty to the Northern cause, he could 
simply join his wife and child in Ohio. But Bun- 
ting had caught “Lone Star fever” as a boy, when 
he first heard of Sam Houston's leadership in 
the winning of Texas’ independence from Mex- 
ico. The future minister had childhood dreams 
about the romance of frontier life. By 1861 he 
had lived those dreams for nine years as a cir- 
cuit-riding preacher, sometimes sleeping on the 
prairies, sometimes riding, Bible in saddlebag. 
He had grown attached to the sprawling state 
and its people. 

He also apparently became imbued with 
the doctrine of state rights and the vision of a 
new Confederate nation. For rather than joining 
Chrissinda or continuing his central Texas minis- 
try, he quickly enlisted as chaplain of the 8th 
Texas Cavalry. Commonly known as Terry’s 
Texas Rangers, this regiment proved unsur- 
passed, in Union eyes, at dazzling mobility and 
reckless heroism. And the thirty-three-year-old 
Bunting proved equally unsurpassed in blend- 
ing patriotic and spiritual fervor and in provid- 
ing practical assistance, as he furnished war 
news for the folks back home, established a pri- 
vate postal service, and acted as “sole hospital 
unit” for the hard-charging Rangers. 

Sensitive to the feelings of his wife’s fam- 
ily—and his own back in Pennsylvania—Bunting 
told Chrissinda in a letter announcing his en- 
listment that he had tried to travel to her but 
“Providence opened up the way and showed 
that my duty is to look after the spiritual wants 
of our Texas boys here.” In short, regardless of 
who was right and who was wrong, the troops 
needed spiritual guidance. It was an argument 
Bunting’s abolitionist father-in-law would 
grudgingly bring himself to accept. But had he 
seen the young man’s war correspondence in 
Texas newspapers, he would have had more 
trouble tolerating his son-in-law. No sooner did 
Bunting write his wife than he commenced a 
series of war reports for San Antonio and Hous- 
ton newspapers, reports in which he committed 
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BUNTING TRUSTED IN GC 
AND HIS COMRADES 


RANGER 
REVEREND 


The Reverend Robert Frank- 
lin Bunting, Presbyterian, 
frontiersman, and unusual 
member of the 8th Texas Cav- 
alry, Terry's Texas Rangers. 
Here, he wears the Rangers’ 
uniform. 


Left: Bunting’s book of 
sermons. Below: The 
chaplain’s boyhood idol 
and, later, good friend, 
Texas hero Sam Hous- 
ton, photographed 
early in the Civil War. 


By Paula Mitchell Marks 


himself as firmly to the Southern cause as he 
had to the Texas soldier fighting for it. He was, 
he declared, a Southerner from “choice and 
principle,” from “conviction and conscience.” In 
fact, one of his first acts after receiving his chap- 
lain’s appointment was to travel to a Presbyte- 
rian assembly in Augusta, Georgia, to help the 
Southern church break off from the Northern 
into the Presbyterian Church of the Confederate 
States of America. 

Bunting joined the Rangers in November 
1861, two months after their formation in Hous- 
ton by Benjamin Terry and Thomas Lubbock. 
Terry was a plantation owner, Lubbock a Hous- 
ton commission merchant, but they dropped 
these enterprises to head east when the Civil 
War began. They participated in the July 1861 
First Battle of Manassas, Virginia, then returned 
to Texas to “raise a regiment of mounted rangers 
for service in Virginia,” as their advertisement 
read. Soon Bunting’s future congregation came 
straggling in—loosely-formed companies of 
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young frontiersmen skilled in rid- 
ing and shooting and anxious to be 
part of a crack regiment. By the 
time Bunting joined them, plans for 
the more than 1,000 man unit had 
changed; it camped at Bowling 
Green, Kentucky. Fellow Texan, 
General Albert Sidney Johnston, 
was building an Army of Tennessee 
there and had requested that the 
Rangers join him. 

Bunting arrived in time to report 
on the Rangers’ first battle, but ini- 
tially he had to report on a battle of 
a different sort. While camped in 
Nashville, Tennessee, on the way to 
Bowling Green, measles and pneu- 
monia ravaged the regiment. Many 
died, and many more had to be left 
in Nashville to recover—so many 
that the regiment was cut in half 
and would remain at 500 or less 
throughout the war. Bunting imme- 
diately began sending the informa- 
tion for which he knew friends and 
relatives would be hungry—who 
was coming and going in the camp, 
who was still sick, who was recov- 
ering. Soon he would be even more 
thorough, providing after every bat- 
tle a list of the casualties by com- 
pany and including the nature and 
severity of wounds. For many who 
died, he tried to give information 
about their last moments — who was 
with them, how they were cared 
for, where they were buried. He 
also reported on changes in the offi- 
cer ranks in each company as the 
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Below and center: Civil War scenes of Nash- 


war progressed and battlefield pro- 
motions became common. 


Daning covered the Rangers’ en- 
gagements just as carefully. The 
regiment was involved first in the 
December 1861 battle at Woodson- 
ville, Kentucky, then at Shiloh, Ten- 
nessee, Bardstown and Perryville in 
Kentucky, Murfreesboro and Knox- 
ville in Tennessee, and Chicka- 
mauga, Georgia. Though his new 
parishioners termed him the 
“Fighting Chaplain,” Bunting did 
not actually participate in the en- 
gagements. Sometimes he helped 
the wounded; sometimes he was 
back in camp or moving the injured 
farther south. But he always col- 
lected the participants’ accounts 
and created as accurate a picture as 
he could of the generals’ strategies, 
the Rangers’ actions in particular, 
and the outcome of the fighting. 
The chaplain’s war correspon- 
dence reflects his and the Rangers’ 
growing concern over strategies of 
the Confederate generals. The Texas 
troops respected Albert Sidney 
Johnston and were eager to serve 
under him. But after his 1862 death 
at Shiloh, they found other com- 
manders in the Army of Tennessee 
less to their liking. At first this be- 
came clear in the soldiers’ general 
sense of frustration at unclear ma- 
neuvers. The 1862 evacuation of 
Nashville, Tennessee, was a bitter 


ville, Tennessee. There Bunting preached at 
the local Presbyterian Church and won the 
respect of its civilian congregation. The photo- 
graph below is of Market Street. The photo- 
graph at center shows a view of the city from 
the steps of the state capitol. 


retreat for the Rangers, who had 
enjoyed many kindnesses from its 
citizens, and to Bunting in particu- 
lar, who had enjoyed preaching, 
clad in boots and spurs, at the local 
Presbyterian Church. He reported 
flatly of the retreat: “The Federals 
are in Nashville and we are not 


there. That’s about as much as we 
know now. To-day, we are here, to- 
morrow we may be somewhere else 
and that is about all we know about 
w 

Gradually, despite trying to re- 
main objective and optimistic, Bun- 
ting became more openly critical in 
his letters. Two things bothered the 
Rangers about the leadership of 
Confederate Generals Joseph 
Wheeler and Braxton Bragg: under 
them, the men sat inactive far too 
long and were ordered to retreat for 
no clearly discernible reason. The 
ever-active Bunting shared his regi- 
ment’s restlessness at inactivity. In 
November 1862, already beset by 
continuing concern over provisions, 
he wrote, “If we were allowed to at- 
tack the enemy and gain a victory, 
we might replenish our scanty 
wardrobes.” And the next month, 
eager to retake Nashville, he de- 
clared, “We should either possess 
the country or leave it.” 

But retreats were worse than in- 
activity, particularly since the re- 
treats seemed to come on the heels 
of hard-won victories. After the Jan- 
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uary 1863 Battle at Murfreesboro, 
Bunting wrote, “although Gen. 
Bragg is retreating, we claim a deci- 
sive victory. History will give it to 
us.” Later, during the retreat from 
Middle Tennessee, he began deli- 
cately, stating “In reference to this 
movement of our army, I know not 


what to say,” but concluded by say- 
ing that Bragg had been “univer- 
sally cursed” and “To tell the truth, 
he was outgeneraled in every sense 
of the word.” By July 1863, Bunting 
was writing with bitter sarcasm of 
the army’s “last admirable crawfish 
victory,’ in which “Doubtless the 
Grand Army of Tennessee has ful- 
filled its mission—for it can out-re- 
treat anything in this Confederacy.” 


Å nother factor rankled the Rang- 
ers. They were extremely proud of 
being cavalrymen, skilled riders 
who had entertained the citizens of 
Houston by such tricks as leaping 
on and off a horse at high speed 
and scooping objects from the 
ground while riding at a gallop. But 
Bragg called his cavalry simply 
“men on horseback,’ a remark 
Bunting recorded and one that the 
Rangers felt showed a woeful lack 
of understanding. In a third general 
under whom they briefly served, 
Nathan B. Forrest, the regiment 
found a scrappy fighter more to 
their liking, but they felt he sacri- 
ficed men unnecessarily. 

The antipathy to Bragg and 
Wheeler was mitigated by the pres- 
ence of regimental commanders 
that Bunting and the other Rangers 
esteemed. Terry had been killed in 
their engagement at Woodsonville, 
and Lubbock had died of typhoid 
fever less than a month later. Cho- 
sen to take their places was John 
Wharton, a lawyer, fervent seces- 
sionist, and cool leader. His sec- 
ond-in-command, Thomas Harri- 
son, initially had his troubles with 
the independent Rangers but grad- 
ually won their admiration. Bunting 
and the others felt both men de- 
served more recognition, but when 
it came, Wharton was lost to the 
regiment. Upon his transfer to Lou- 
isiana, he asked that the Rangers go 
with him. But the request was de- 
nied. Wharton did rise to the rank 
of major general, Harrison to briga- 
dier, but neither could make the 
Rangers’ lot more pleasant. 

Whatever dissatisfaction Bunting 
showed with the commanders of 
the Army of Tennessee, his pen 
glowed when he wrote of the Rang- 
ers. Of course, he was writing 
about “our boys” for fond and anx- 
ious loved ones at home. But the 
group was an especially daring one, 
performing particularly dangerous 
assignments. Rangers scouted en- 
emy territory, foraged, picketed, 
captured enemy pickets, acted as 
advance and rear guards, and per- 


formed as “shock troops,” leading 
audacious charges. Of one such 
charge, Bunting wrote, “at once the 
Rangers filled the woods, and with 
a Texan yell they dashed along and 
above the fence,” leading the enemy 
to think Indians had been brought 
into the conflict. Later he reported 
with pride that Confederate Major 
General Thomas C. Hindman had 
said he could not sleep soundly 
when the Texas Rangers were gone, 
and still later he gladly passed on 
the intelligence that Union Major 
General Philip Sheridan “said a few 
days ago upon the streets of Triune 
that he had been interrupted in his 
plans since the Texas Rangers had 
come on this pike, but they would 
soon be gone to some other point, 
and then he would have his own 
way again.” 


Bu the justifiable pride that Bunt- 
ing showed in the Texas fighters 
was to him a dangerous thing. Over 
and over again he exhorted the 
troops—and his newspaper read- 
ers—to beware of pride, to see hum- 
ble dependence on God as the only 
key to victory. Patriotism and relig- 
ious fervor were intertwined inex- 
tricably in Bunting’s world view. 
The title of a sermon he preached to 
the troops summed it up: “Prayer 
Brings Victory to Southern Arms— 
Pride, Defeat” When Terry and 
Lubbock died so early in the con- 
flict, Bunting concluded that per- 
haps he and the other Rangers had 
been guilty of making them “idols,” 
and again, after a strategic loss, he 
concluded that “Doubtless we 
made our hold upon the Missis- 
sippi an idol, and in our imagined 
strength and security forgot that 
our strength and wisdom cometh 
alone from God. Hence the neces- 
sity that we be humbled.” He 
agreed with a New York Herald 
writer that the First Battle of Manas- 
sas was disastrous to the South, de- 
spite its strong victory—not, as the 
writer contended, because of the 
heavy loss of life and financial cost, 
but because with the victory the 
South became overconfident, for- 
getting God. The minister foresaw a 
glorious future for the Confederate 
nation, promising early in the war 
that “no righteous cause, when 
supported in the fear of God by any 
people as numerous as the dwellers 
in these Confederate states, can pos- 
sibly be lost, unless abandoned.” 

The new nation could not forget 
God. And Bunting labored to keep 
his cavalry congregation from for- 
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getting the Almighty. But the task 
was not easy, as some of his letters 
show. He seems to have established 
an easy rapport with the men, who 
respected him enough to present 
him with a horse as a mark of their 
esteem, but they were little con- 
cerned with matters of the spirit. At 
the end of 1862, the chaplain attrib- 
uted the successes of the Army of 
Northern Virginia to the Christian 
character of its officers, and he 
could not resist pointing out the 
relative indifference of the officers 
in the other Confederate armies. At 
one point, he became discouraged 
religious enough to write to his 
newspaper readers that though he 
had been preaching regularly for 
some Sundays, “situated as we are, 
but little good seems accomplished 
in the army. Everything about war 
is antagonistic to a growth in grace. 
But we can only sow the seed and 
trust in God for the harvest.” He 
became further discouraged as reli- 
gious revival swept the more sta- 
tionary infantry units but bypassed 
the scattered, moving cavalry. Fi- 
nally, in a long period of inactivity 
for the regiment in Georgia, he 
could report a revival among his 
men, with three well-attended ser- 
vices a day, a Christian association 
formed, and ninety previously un- 
interested Rangers asking for pray- 
ers. 


One way to remind the Rangers of 
their spiritual roots was to keep 
them in touch with fond families, 
and this the Confederate govern- 
ment failed to do. The lack of any 
regular, cheap, dependable mail 
service also meant headaches for 
Bunting as a war correspondent, 
sending timely material westward. 
So he devised his own system, 
pressing into service anyone travel- 
ing regularly between Texas and the 
Confederate camps. The govern- 
ment charged forty cents for its ser- 
vice; Bunting’s was free. Hearing of 
this private courier mail system, 
Confederate Postmaster General 
John Reagan ordered it stopped. 
Bunting appears to have bowed oit1- 
cially to the order but quietly con- 
tinued. Near the end of the war, he 
pointedly reported, “A few days ago 
a large mail was forwarded here 
from army P.O. bearing late dates 
from Texas, per the 40 cent Govern- 
ment express mail. It is the first 
mail—save straggling letters—that I 
have ever received through that 
channel. Hitherto it has failed to 
bring mail matter for the army.” 
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Another concern of Bunting’s, 
dating from his arrival on the war 
scene, was the unmet needs of 
wounded Texans. He found much 
of his time taken up in finding 
friendly homes, transporting the 
injured to them, then moving a 
group of injured farther south. 
Through his newspaper reports, he 
encouraged the people of Texas to 
send funds for their care, and he 
faithfully administered the money 
sent. Sprinkled through his corre- 
spondence were acknowledge- 
ments for receipt of funds—$420 
raised “for the benefit of the sick 
among the Texas Rangers,” $384.50 
raised by the young ladies of Ru- 
tersville Female College through “2 
concerts and tableaux.” 

Eventually, Bunting established a 
receiving station at Atlanta to place 
the sick and wounded among civil- 
ian caretakers. But his goal was a 
permanent hospital for Texans, and 
to that end he set his pen. As early 
as November 1862, he wrote strong 
entreaties: “With the cold weather 
will come exposure and sickness. 
Where, then are sick Texans to find 
a home? We were compelled, last 
winter, to seek charity at the doors 
of other States. They had their hos- 
pitals and nurses, but we had 
none.” Reporting that he had heard 
of no arrangements by Texas for the 
coming winter, he concluded, “We 
have now enough of Texas troops 
for a large hospital. We will need it. 
Without such an institution, we 
must sacrifice many of our brave 
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Above: One of Atlanta, Georgia's 
many rail terminals before their de- 
struction by Union forces in late 1864. 
The city’s value as a transportation 
center made it a natural location for 
Bunting’s receiving station for conva- 
lescing Confederates. 
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Below, left: Atlanta in wartime, its 
parks and open areas dotted with, first, 


Confederate and, later, Union soldiers’ 


tents and shanties, was the site of many 
makeshift military hospitals. Bunting’s 
desire for a hospital for Texans was not 
unusual. Few Confederate medical facil- 
ities were “general” hospitals, facilities 
accepting soldier patients from all 
states. Above: In Austin, Texas, a last- 
ing tribute to Bunting’s unit, Terry's 
Texas Rangers. 


boys. For these promiscuous hospi- 
tals (near the front) are little more 
than vast slaughter pens.” 

Such appeals brought results, in- 
cluding $13,574.50 through a Hous- 
ton Telegraph fund drive. Bunting 
realized his dream of a permanent 
hospital during the last weary win- 
ter of the war, but not before an un- 
expected arrival. 


C EN Bunting had spent 
three-and-a-half years waiting for 
her husband and enduring the 
threats of fellow Steubenville resi- 
dents who threatened to hang the 
minister from a lamppost should he 
ever appear. The Ohioans had early 
become aroused when the Rangers 
participated in a defeat of some of 
their local troops. Even among fam- 
ily and friends, Chrissinda felt un- 
easy, for two of her younger broth- 
ers were in Union uniforms, and 
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more than once a clash between 
them and the Rangers seemed 
likely. Furthermore, as the war 
dragged on, the mails became more 
uncertain, and she heard less and 
less from her husband. She deter- 
mined to take her daughter, then 
four years old, and find him. 

Bunting had sent his wife a safe- 
conduct pass signed by Confeder- 
ate General Pierre G.T. Beauregard 
early in the war, and her family’s 
friendship with neighbor and Sec- 
retary of War Edwin M. Stanton 
procured for her a Union pass. In 
the fall of 1864, she began her jour- 
ney through the lines. 

Chrissinda and the little girl ar- 
rived in Tennessee, as the climactic 
battle for Nashville was developing, 
and the entire center of the state 
was an armed camp and battle- 
ground. As the Southern army re- 
treated southward, she followed in 
its wake, asking for information 
about her husband among the Con- 
federate soldiers. The search was 
both encouraging and exasperating. 
One man would say, “Oh, yes, I 
heard him preach in Murfreesboro 
a few months ago,” while another 
would remember seeing him re- 
moving wounded from the battle- 
field. Finally, in November, Bunting 
was told that a woman bearing his 
name had checked into a nearby 
hotel. At last, the family reunited. 
Bunting had just received authori- 
zation for his Texas Hospital from 
Confederate headquarters in Rich- 
mond, Virginia, and was on his way 
to Auburn, Alabama, to establish it. 
He took his wife and daughter and 
placed them in a private home near 
Macon. 

The government gave Bunting a 
building on the grounds of Ala- 
bama A&M College for the Texas 
Hospital, and it filled quickly. By 
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Christmas, Bunting had 150 pa- 
tients in residence and planned as 
festive a holiday for them as circum- 
stances permitted. But there was 
nothing festive in the war news. 
The rhetoric about the North in 
Bunting’s letters had been heating 
up—the Federals had become the 
“fiendish foe’ and “foul invader,’ 
President Abraham Lincoln a “des- 
pot” waging “unholy war.” Biblical 
allusions became more frequent, as 
the minister likened the South’s sit- 
uation to the Egyptian captivity of 
the people of Israel. But with Union 
Major General William T. Sher- 
man’s famous march, Bunting com- 
pletely unleashed his pen. Writing 
in early December of the destruc- 
tive drive, he concluded that it 
“quenched out every thought of re- 
construction,” that “foul abortion” 
that “spat on the hallowed mound 
of the dead, and croaked dishonor 
to the living.” To the end, the chap- 
lain counseled resistance. 

When the end of the war came, 
Bunting could only surrender from 
the Texas Hospital, collect his wife 
and child, and return with them to 
Steubenville. The residents, feeling 
more magnanimous in victory, ap- 
parently talked no longer of rope 
and lampposts. On their way to 
Ohio, the Buntings had passed 
once more through Nashville, the 
city Bunting had loved from his first 
encampment there and grieved 
over as it became the center of re- 
peated retreats and attacks. In 
Steubenville the couple received 
word that the First Presbyterian 
Church of Nashville wanted their 
former guest minister as pastor. 
Bunting served this church for four 
years before succumbing once more 
to the lure of Texas. He became a 
minister in Galveston, but lack of 
sufficient money to maintain his 
growing family kept him moving to 
other well-remembered locations— 
to Rome, Georgia, where he had 
enjoyed a season of revival with his 
Rangers, and finally back to Tennes- 
see, where he died in 1891. 

At Bunting’s death, a former 
Confederate officer remembered 
the chaplain as “a man of God 
without being a Puritan,” a tireless 
partisan who marked the grave and 
said the last prayer for “nearly half 
a thousand of the noblest of God’s 
creatures.” Indeed, when the sur- 
render came, two-thirds of Terry’s 
Texas Rangers had been killed, their 
romantic dreams and daring lost. 
But in Robert Franklin Bunting, 
they had found an able chronicler, 
caretaker, supporter, and friend. [Œ] 
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MAIL CALL 

Continued from page 5 

the title of the song, which is called 
“Corporal Schnaps” in the Dolph 
book. There is also one additional 
verse, which might be of interest to 
you: 


“Hart times!” you say. “What for 
you volunteer?” 

I tolt you, friend, what for: 

Mine schweetheart, von coot 
patriotic kirl, 

She trove me off mit der war. 

Alas! Alas! mine pretty little von 

Will schmile no more on me; 

Put schtill I fights der pattles of 
te flag 


To set mine countries free. 


I think that there is a certain 
poignancy in. the words of this last 
verse which tell us something of the 
spirit of the many thousands of 
American volunteers in the Civil 
War who came from Germany and 
from other European countries to 
find freedom. 

Philip Egner, incidentally, was 
also of German descent. For many 
years he was teacher of music at the 
U.S. Military Academy, West Point, 
and leader of the USMA Band. The 
“Official West Point March,” which 
is always played at the “pass in re- 
view” of the Graduation Day pa- 
rade, was composed by him. He 
was a grand-uncle of mine. 

I'm afraid that the Dolph book 
has been out of print for many 
years. Too bad, because it contains 
many other Civil War-era songs. 

John H. Holdridge 
San Francisco, California 


EARLY INFO 
Dear Editor, 

The City of Gaithersburg Recrea- 
tion Department is trying to find in- 
formation on General Jubal Early’s 
visit to Forest Oak, Maryland now 
called Gaithersburg, Montgomery 
County, Maryland on his way to 
Fort Stevens, Maryland in July 1864. 
If any biographer or descendants 
have any information from a per- 
sonal narrative, would they please 
send information to H.F. Clayton, 
c/o Janet Gonchar, G’burg Recrea- 
tion Dept., Summit Hall Farm Park, 
506 South Frederick Avenue, 
Gaithersburg, MD 20877. 301-926- 
1100. This information is needed for 
a possible reenactment scheduled 
for June 1986. 

Hugh Fraser Clayton 
Gaithersburg, Maryland 


“GLARING ERRORS” 
Dear Editor, 
I received the March 1985 issue of 


CWTI and just glancing through it I 
find three glaring errors and a mis- 
take. 

The ship in the foreground of 
page 14 and 15 (lower) is a blockade 
runner and NOT the CSS Shenan- 
doah. 

The ship in the upper section of 
page 14 and 15 is NOT the CSS 
Sumpter. The Sumpter was a side 
paddle wheel vessel. 

The caption to the photographs- 
on page 36 is extremely misleading 
and appears a deliberate twist of 
words to belittle the CSS Atlanta 
and her crew or the South in gen- 
eral. It reads “. . . In its first engage- 
ment, their ship was run aground 
and surrendered to the Federals.” 
To say a “ship was run aground and 
surrendered” is to imply that it was 
deliberately run aground so the 
crew could escape or surrender. 
Anyone with the slightest knowl- 
edge of this engagement knows that 
the CSS Atlanta was aground, by 
accident, well before the battle 
started. Thus, the ship RAN 
AGROUND and was captured, not 
“was run aground and surren- 
dered: <s.” 

The mistake was, Why does the 
title of the article on page 26 say 
that the Union man was “promis- 
ing” and in the article on page 34 
the Confederate who fell was only a 
“commander”? 

If you will check your history I 
think you will find that many more 
people thought Johnston was 
“promising” (the entire South) than 
Colonel Everett. I do not belittle the 
Colonel, as he was a brave man and 
a good officer, but only state a fact. 

Harry L. Jackson 
Louisa, Virginia 


Dear Mr. Jackson, 

We stand corrected on the first two 
counts, and apologize for misleading 
some readers on the third. As for the 
fourth, the title of the Peabody article 
quotes the author and was not meant to 
“belittle” Albert Sidney Johnston. The 
short piece on Johnston's death served 
only as a sidelight to the main article. 

Incidentally, Johnston was the subject 
of a CWTI feature in the February 1967 
issue. In “The Johnston Mystique,” Dr. 
Thomas L. Connelly, now a history 
professor at the University of South 
Carolina, asks some startling questions 
concerning Johnston's fitness for com- 
mand and allows the reader to draw his 
own conclusions. One thing is certain, 
states Connelly. “Few Civil War figures 
have generated as much controversy as 
has Johnston.” FLS 


THE WAR IN WORDS 


by James I. Robertson 


The most difficult thing for a stu- 
dent of history to do is not to look at 
the past through the lens of the 
present. Life styles today are ad- 
vanced and highly sophisticated. 
Given the presence of so many of 
life's “necessities,” often little 
thought is given to the absence or 
limitation of those necessities over a 
century ago. Take salt, for example. 

In the Civil War years, salt was 
indispensable for two reasons. 
First, the human body requires it. 
Removing salt from the diet greatly 
reduces hydrochloric acid in the 
gastric juices that aid digestion. 
(Adding salt for taste is a mere cul- 
tural preference.) Secondly, salt 
then was the primary preservative 
for meat, butter, and other perisha- 
ble foods. A hot summer sun 
quickly reduced unsalted army ra- 
tions to a putrefying mess. Much of 
the rampant diarrhea and dysen- 
tery associated with soldier life in 
the 1860s is directly attributed to 
unsalted “food gone sour.” 

Salt—or the absence of it—was 
both an acute and a chronic prob- 
lem for the Confederacy. Some 
300,000,000 pounds were the basic 
minimum annual requirement of 
the Southern people during the 
war. At that time, the mineral was 
available through three production 
methods: extracting salt from saline 
artesian wells, mining deposits of 
rock salt, and extracting salt from 


sea water. In an effort to keep men 
and beasts supplied (animals too 
were known to pine and sicken 
from lack of salt), Confederate au- 
thorities pushed the first two meth- 
ods diligently. 

Salt deposits of any size were 
painfully few in number in the em- 
battled South. The Kanawha Licks, 
near Charleston, West Virginia, and 
the Goose Creek Salt Works of 
Manchester, Kentucky, were excel- 
lent sources. But they were on the 
periphery of the Confederacy and, 
hence, undependable as a constant 
supply. Some works in Clarke 
County, Alabama, managed to fill 
the demand in the three-state area. 
But the paramount source for the 
Southern nation became Saltville, 
Virginia. Totally isolated in the 
mountains of southwestern Vir- 
ginia, Saltville quickly acquired an 
importance far in excess of its physi- 
cal size. It was the site of two en- 
gagements during the war, and it 
continued to supply badly needed 
salt until its December 1864 destruc- 
tion by Federal cavalry. 

Thus ended the production of a 
harmless mineral that grew to be- 
come an important munition of 
wat. 

One author has recognized the 
role of salt in the chaos of the 1860s. 
Historian Ella Lonn became inter- 
ested in the subject somewhat by 
accident. Combing little-known 
and little-used source materials, she 
completed in 1933 her Salt as a Factor 
in the Confederacy. The book was re- 
printed in a limited 1954 edition. 
Miss Lonn compiled fourteen chap- 
ters that treated of such topics as 
salt sources inside the Confederacy, 
state efforts to produce salt, life at 
salt works, contraband trade in salt, 
and salt as an objective of military 
and naval attacks. 

Lonn concluded that the South’s 
industrial backwardness produced 
a salt shortage, and that serious er- 
rors in judgment compounded the 
shortage. Had Confederate officials 
produced salt the easiest way, from 
the sea water that lapped its 3,000 
miles of shoreline, salt would not 
have been a problem that played a 
part in ultimate Southern defeat. M] 
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are rarely remem- 
bered in regimental 
histories. GALLANT FOURTEENTH 
THE STORY OF AN INDIANA CIVIL 
WAR REGIMENT traces the lives of a 
unit of men in the Army of the Potomac 
from Southern Indiana boyhood through 
service from Rich Mountain, through Cold 
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illus. $10 plus $1 mailing. 
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ACCESSORIES & CLOTHING 


VICTORIAN HOOPS . . . ONLY $33!!! 
(6-Boned, Cotton, Drawstring Waist) 
HAND-CROCHETED FINGERLESS 
MITS . . . (White/Black/Ecru) ONLY 
$12!!! Send $2 for Illustrated Catalog— 
Books, Patterns, Shoes, Parasols. . . 
More!!! The Calico Corner, Dept. 
CWT, 513 E. Bowman, South Bend, 
IN 46613. 


CIVIL WAR UNIFORMS AND EQUIP- 
ment. Quality reproduction Union and 
Confederate garments. Send $2.00 for 
our catalog of over 400 items. Bonnet 
Brigade, PO Box 28, Fremont, CA 
94537-0028. 


ARTIFACTS 


MILITARY ANTIQUES AND COLLECT- 
ibles Quarterly Catalogue illustrated, 
large selection $10.00-$2,000.00- 
$5.00/year. Collectors Antiquities, 
60T Manor Road, Staten Island, NY 
10310. (718) 981-0973. 


SURGICAL KITS, MEDICAL, DEN- 
tal, nautical antiques. Three illustrated 
catalogs $10.00. Alex Peck, POB 
710CW, Charleston, IL 61920. (217) 
348-1009. Buying same. 


BELLINGERS MILITARY ANTIQUES— 
Antique guns, swords, beltplates, 
books, etc. pre-dating 1900. Large 
catalog $2; subscription $6/5 issues. 
Box 76371-CTI, Atlanta, GA 30328. 


NATIONAL ARTIFACT HUNTERS 
ASSOC. Yearly membership/subscrip- 
tion 6 issues, $15.00 send to: Parapet 
Press, 8000 E. 12th Ave., Dept. 8-A2, 
Denver, CO 80220. 


CIVIL WAR MEMORABILIA: ORIGI- 
nal relics, weapons, accoutrements, 
medals, documents, letters, photos, 
books. Catalog subscription $6/year 
(4 issues). Brackin’s Militaria, Box 23 
M.O., Manchester, CT 06040. 


CIVIL WAR LIST OFFERING UNIQUE, 
unusual items. Reasonable prices, ex- 
cellent service, ask around, see what 
you missed, since 1974. Subscription 
$4.00. Craig Wofford, 412 Raehn, 
Orlando, FL 32806. 


AUTHENTIC CIVIL WAR BULLETS 
$3.00 each, four varieties, 119 years 
old. CIVIL WAR COINS One Cent, Two 
Cent and Three Cent coin: 1861-1865 
$8.00 each, Three Different $20.00. 
CIVIL WAR STAMPS—Union stamp 
$6, Confederate Stamp $8, Both $12. 
LIMITED SUPPLY. Foster Coin Co., 
2189 Bancroft Way, Berkeley, CA 
94704. 


AUTOGRAPHS 


ROBERT E. LEE, U.S. GRANT, JEF- 
ferson Davis, A. Lincoln, Jackson, 
Beauregard, Custer, etc. Original Auto- 
graphs! Buying, selling, restoration, 
framing. Catalog $1.00. Heritage Col- 
lectors’ Society, Box 389, Lansdale, 
PA 19446. (215) 362-0976. 


SPECIALIZING IN SOUTHERN WAR 
of independence memorabilia. Docu- 
ments, photographs, buttons, auto- 
graphs, material, and slavery items. 
Subscription $4.00 per year for 4 illus- 
trated catalogs. Sword & Saber, Box 
400, Gettysburg, PA 17325. 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS AND DOCU- 
ments of Union and Confederate mili- 
tary and political leaders as well as per- 
sonalities in all other fields. Catalogues 
$3.00, inquiries invited. Kenneth W. 
Rendell, Inc., 154-CW Wells Avenue, 
Newton, MA 02159. Phone toll-free 
(800) 447-1007. 


BOOKS/DOCUMENTS 


THE MILITARY BOOKMAN-—MILI- 
tary, Naval, and Aviation history —Out- 
of-Print Books and Rare Books. 29 E. 
93rd St., New York, NY 10128. (212) 
348-1280. Tuesday through Saturday, 
10:30-5:30. Catalog subscriptions avail- 
able. 


NOW IN PRINT: VOLUME X OF 
North Carolina Troops, 1861-1865; A 
Roster, containing the names and ser- 
vice records of more than 7,000 mem- 
bers of the 38th, 39th and 42nd-44th 
Regiments, N.C. Infantry—$24.00 per 
copy. Some earlier volumes still avail- 
able. To place orders, or for additional 
information, write Historical Publica- 
tions Section (I), Division of Archives 
and History, 109 E. Jones St., 
Raleigh, NC 27611. 


NOVEL, BLOOD AGAINST THE MOON, 
The Adventures of a Civil War Surgeon. 
$10.50 ea. William McCune, 1134 
Charlevoix Ave., Petosky, MI 49770. 


CAPSULE HISTORIES OF EVERY 
Civil War Unit, Union and Confederate. 
Contains organizational data, engage- 
ment lists, maps, etc. Over 7,500 units 
available. $8.00 per unit. John Walter, 
79-13 67 Drive, Middle Village, NY 
11379. 


BEDFORD FORREST AND HIS CRIT- 
ter company by Andrew Lytle. Biog- 
raphy—General Nathan Bedford For- 
rest. Hardcover—$16.95 postpaid. 
Green Key Press, Box 3801, Semi- 
nole, FL 33542 


WILLIAM TECUMSEH SHERMAN: A 
FAMILY CHRONICLE by Laura Kerr of 
Lancaster, Ohio, birthplace of General 
Sherman. $7.50 plus $1.50 mailing 
and handling. Send to: Fairfield 
Heritage Assoc., 105 E. Wheeling, 
Lancaster, OH 43130. 


CALENDARS 


1986 CIVIL WAR CALENDAR, ANNO- 
tated, illustrated © Civil War era event 
listed each day. 11” x 17” Dk. Brown Ink, 
Cream Paper. $6.95 Post Paid. NY 
Residents add 7% sales tax. Oak Hill 
Publishing Co., R.R. 1, Box 470, 
West Oak Hill Rd., Jamestown, NY 
14701. 


CIVIL WAR SOLDIERS 


UNPAINTED CIVIL WAR LEAD SOL- 
diers, 54mm scale (2s inches tall). 
Made especially for dioramists, and 
collectors. Fully illustrated catalog #1, 
$1.00. Bussler, Box 471-CWT, Quincy, 
MA 02269. 


CLOTHING 


REPRODUCTIONS 19TH-CENTURY 
uniforms and civilian clothing. Send 
$2.00 for our illustrated catalog of the 
best being made today. New Colum- 
bia, PO Box 524, Dept. CWT, 
Charleston, IL 61920. 


COINS 


COINS OF THE CIVIL WAR. 3 type 
coins $20. 6 type coins 5 denomina- 
tions $65. 10 type coins 8 denomina- 
tions $150. Linlap, PO Box 1014, 
Jenks, OK 74037. 


FLAGS 


FLAGS, CUSTOM AND HISTORIC— 
from $1.50 to $850.00. Send $2.00 for 
1985 picture catalog listing over 100 
flags. Flag Co. —CWTC1 — 4758 West 
Caron St., Glendale, AZ 85302-3666. 


GENEALOGY 


GENEALOGIES. OVER 2,500 
scarce American Genealogies for sale. 
Catalog #4 is $2.00. Higginson Books, 
14V Derby Square, Salem, MA 01970. 


GENEALOGICAL RESEARCH— 
Southern States, including census and 
Confederate veteran records. SASE for 
detaiis. Lois Cameron Adcock, 533 
Zinnia Lane, Birmingham, AL 35215. 
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HERALDRY 


COAT OF ARMS. 500,000 NAMES 32 
Countries. Free Catalog. Our 17th year. 
The Ships Chandler, Dept. CWT, 
Wilmington, VT 05363. 


INNS 


PIPER FARM GUEST HOUSE, ANTIE- 
tam National Battlefield, Sharpsburg, 
MD. Next to Bloody Lane. 4 rooms/ 
private baths. (301) 797-1862 or 432- 
5466. 


MAGAZINES 


ARTILLERY 1750-1900. HISTORY, 
forts, battles, collecting, cannon, com- 
petition shooting. The Artilleryman 
quarterly magazine. Sample $2. Dept. 
CW, Box 129, Arlington, MA 02174. 


MINIATURES 


MILITARY AND NOVELTY MINIA- 
tures, all periods and sizes in unpainted 
kit form. Paints, books and wood bases 
also available. Catalog—$2.00 (refund- 
able). Valley Hobby & Craft, PO Box 
3438, York, PA 17402 


MISCELLANEOUS 


REFIGHT THE CIVIL WAR! REENAC- 
tors needed for all states, all branches. 
For information send $2.00, area code, 
to Captain George Bisset, 1709 E. 
Kalamazoo, Lansing, MI 48912. 


YOU ALWAYS WANTED TO BE A 
colonel. Authentic reprint of CSA 
Marine Commission. Send Name and 
Soc. Sec. # and $6.95 to Col. Larry 
Chauncey, PO Box 5145, Ocala, FL 
32678. 


ORIGINAL CIVIL WAR NEWSPAPERS: 
large selection, reasonable prices. Free 
Catalog. Includes $3.00 receive fine 
1863 paper. PHIL BARBER, Box 
8694-WT, Boston, MA 02114. 


OLD MAPS 


OLD CIVIL WAR MAP KITS. ALSO 
old state, railroad, and county maps. 
70-120 years old. All states. Send $1.00 
for catalog. Northern Map Company, 
Dept. CW, Dunnellon, FL 32630. 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


CONFEDERATE GENERALS, SEPIA 
toned. 8 x 10 photographs. Lee, Jack- 
son, Stuart, Forrest. $5.50 each, $2.00 
shipping. Leib, 1826 Stanton, York, 
PA 17404. 


REENACTMENT SUPPLIES 


REPRODUCTION ENFIELD AND 
Springfield muskets; Cook Brother and 
Enfield Carbines; Bayonets with scab- 
bards; blankets; cots. Bob’s Cameras, 
8913 Patterson Ave., Richmond, VA 
23229. (804) 740-2669. 


REPRODUCTIONS 


CIVIL WAR WOODEN AMMUNITION 
boxes authentically reproduced. Dove- 
tail construction and properly stenciled. 
Catalog $1.00. GDR Enterprises, PO 
Box 6301, Madison, WI 53716. 


RESEARCH 


CIVIL WAR SOLDIER IN YOUR FAM- 
ily? Want to know more? Call (703) 
698-9688. Gerald Dobbs, 3533 Marvin 
St., Annandale, VA 22003. 


WANTED 


STOCKS, BONDS, AUTOGRAPHS, 
Political Pins, Ribbons, Banners, Base- 
ball Cards—memorabilia. Wanted. 
Highest prices paid. Paul Longo, Box 
490CT, South Orleans, MA 02662. 
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Continued from page 8 

The remains of Valle’s adobe com- 
pound stand 10 feet from New Mex- 
ico Route 223. Though the lone 
building has received some volun- 
teer stabilization work, it is slowly 
being shaken apart by the heavy 
truck and automobile traffic that 
roars by on the highway beside it. 
This immediate threat to this his- 
toric site has caught the attention of 
some interested parties. Each Fa- 
thers Day, Civil War living history 
and reenactment enthusiasts dem- 
onstrate what the fight for Glorieta 
Pass was like. Their 1985 demon- 
stration drew about 3,000 spectators 
to this out-of-the-way spot. But 
through the sale of history books 
and donations for historical tours, 
the sponsors were only able to raise 
$400 for the Glorieta Battlefield 
Preservation Fund. 

Some New Mexico legislators are 
aware of this problem. It has been 
proposed that Route 223 be moved. 
This past summer a spokesman for 
the state’s highway department said 
that bidding for the work to move 
the highway may be opened in June 
1986. But such a measure, even if 
taken immediately, would not ad- 
dress all the threats to the Pigeon’s 
Ranch battlefield site. Time and the 
elements, and the expansion of 
suburban Santa Fe, could some day 
mean the demise of this significant 
Civil War site. 

What do the governor and legisla- 
ture of New Mexico intend to do 
about these threats? Something, 
they might say. But they are not 
sure exactly what that something 
might be. The old Valle homestead, 
the Pigeon’s Ranch battlefield site, 
sits on private property. New Mex- 
ico already has many historical sites 
that are easily accessible and that 
draw large numbers of visitors. 
Some believe what the state needs 
now is more land for commercial 
development. And there may be a 
silent few who do not understand 
the historical importance of the 
fighting at Pigeon’s Ranch, the Bat- 
tle of Glorieta Pass. 

Confederate Brigadier General 
Henry Hopkins Sibley is remem- 
bered as the soldier who developed 
the conical army campaign tent, the 
“Sibley Tent,” and as the dipsoma- 
niac who convinced President Jef- 
ferson Davis the Civil War could, 
perhaps, be won in the Far West. 
Sibley raised an army of Texans, in- 
vaded New Mexico Territory, beat 
on the Union army garrison at 
Valverde, and pushed on to Santa 
Fe. From there his force could 
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Iy Dear General: 
Based on your letter of instruction of fast Tuesday, 
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Art For She Parlors Of America 
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Plus, J am led to believe there will appear columns 
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threaten the Colorado Gold fields 
or southern California’s military 
frontier; and, if the Southerners 
won their revolution in the East, 
Sibley’s force might establish a 
Pacific port for the young Confeder- 
ate nation. 

A scheme that then seemed only 
slightly less far-fetched than it does 
now, Sibley’s campaign did stand a 
slim chance of success if all went 
well. Fortunately for the Union, all 
did not go well. Though the Con- 
federates achieved a tactical victory 
at Glorieta Pass, they lost their sup- 
ply train there. Destitute of the 
means to carry on their campaign, 
the Confederates were forced to 
make a long and tortuous retreat to 
Texas. At Pigeon’s Ranch a quixotic 
dream of military conquest was 
dashed. 

Admittedly, a minor turning 
point in the Civil War, the Battle of 
Glorieta Pass was still significant. 
And it remains so. It is significant to 
high school history students in 
Maine, Minnesota, Mississippi, and 
Montana; it is significant to the way 
we perceive our nation today; it is 
significant in the history of the state 
of New Mexico and in the history of 
the nation of which it is a part. 
What happened at that little spot 
beside the Old Santa Fe Trail binds 
New Mexico to the other forty-nine 
states of the Union. 

It has been proposed in New 
Mexico’s state legislature that what 
remains of the Valle homestead 
be preserved as a state historical 
monument. Given its surround- 
ings, distance from Santa Fe, and 
the economic future of the immedi- 
ate area around it, this proposal is 
the most feasible, economical, and 
practical. We at Civil War Times Illus- 
trated call upon Governor Toney 
Anaya of New Mexico and his legis- 
lature to support this measure. And 
we ask that our readers support it 
as well. 

Demonstrate your support for the 
establishment of a Pigeon’s Ranch 
State Monument. Write a letter of 
encouragement to: Governor Toney 
Anaya c/o New Mexico Economic 
Development & Tourism Depart- 
ment, Bataan Memorial Building, 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 87503. 

It’s the very least you can do. 


John E. Stanchak 
Editor 


Without Doubt the 
Most Impressive Array 


of Civil War Photographs 
Ever Assembled 
For Publication 


YOU ARE INVITED TO LET THE HIGH 
DRAMA OF AMERICA’S BLOODIEST WAR 
SWIRL AROUND YOU WITH REALISM NEVER 
EXPERIENCED BEFORE BY ANYONE—SAVE 
PERHAPS THOSE WHO TOOK PART IN IT 
OVER A CENTURY AGO. YOU ARE UNDER 
NO OBLIGATION TO MAKE EVEN A SINGLE 
PURCHASE! 

Imagine being able to step through time and find yourself in Charleston, South Carolina, in the 
epochal April of 1861. Unlike the local citizenry who had to be content with being passive spectators 
from afar at the action and high drama of the opening of the Civil War, or the generations later who 
could only read about it, through the pages of THE IMAGE OF WAR: 1861-1865 you will: 

e Go ona personally guided tour of Fort Sumter, where you'll meet the commander, Major Robert 
Anderson, and inspect the guns, half of them in casemates protected by the thick walls of the lower 
tier and the remainder, the massive Columbiads and howitzers, mounted in the open on the barbette 
forty feet above the water. 


e Prowl through the Confederate emplacements including the new de- 
tached batteries along the sandy shores of Morris and Sullivan’s Islands. 
There you'll meet the Rebel commanders, Governor Francis W. Pick- 
ins ... the dapper, self-confident and extremely gifted Creole, General 
P.G.T. Beauregard . .. the burly Colonel Louis T. Wigfall .. . and former 

© South Carolina Senator James Chesnut, Jr., now a Colonel in the Confeder- 
acy, who sent Anderson the message that the bombardment would com- 
mence in one hour. 


1861—1865 


As a Subscriber to THE IMAGE OF WAR: 1861-1865, you are automatically eligible to receive 
each subsequent volume approximately every four weeks—always yours to examine under 
this 10-days’ Free Preview basis. As a result, you will be one of a select few to share in this 
VOLUME l incredible adventure of going backwards in time . . . visiting the scenes of action . . . meeting 
the field commanders and their men as well as the political leaders . . . and experiencing the 


“Shadows of the Storm” American Civil War as no one has, except perhaps those who actually fought in it. In point of 


fact, you will see more of the war than the participants, because our cameras and narrative will 


You rs for take you everywhere there is action or people to meet. 
10 Days THE IMAGE OF WAR: 1861-1865 ] 
l The National Historical Society P.O. Box 987, Hicksville, NY 11802 
FREE l YES, Please reserve the First Volume, SHADOWS OF THE STORM for my 
l 10-Days’ Free Examination. If not delighted with the volume, | may return it | 


within 10 days—at your expense—and owe nothing. Or | may keep it and pay l 
the invoice price of $29.95 plus a small postage and handling charge. If I I 
decide to keep the First Volume, each subsequent volume will be shipped to 

me approximately every four weeks—mine to examine on the same 10-Day l 
Free Preview basis and each for just $29.95 plus the small postage and l 
handling charge. (PA residents add 6% sales tax) 
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YOUR GUARANTEE 


The National Historical Society guarantees you must 
be absolutely satisfied with your first volume before 
you pay for it... and all subsequent volumes. Full 
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credit or refund will be given if you are dissatisfied Gity State Zip 
with your purchase for any reason and return the Signature 
volume within 10 days of receipt. 50104 5408 
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